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What the A. ¥. of L. 


Unions Have Done to 


SPEED UP WAR PRODUCTION 


E ARE getting more production and we are 

\ N | getting better production because organized 
labor is making an organized effort to achieve 

more and better production. That improvement in pro- 
duction in a great many of the nation’s key plants is due 
to union-management cooperation is not a guess but a 


proven fact. Here are some examples: 


In the great Curtiss-Wright aircraft plant at Indianap- 
olis time studies to measure increases in production have 
been made, eliminating all factors other than worker 
cooperation developed by the union. It was shown that 
in one month production increased 11 per cent due to 
such worker cooperation alone. The union of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists in this plant has 
worked untiringly to achieve and sustain this record. 


* 


The A. O. Smith Corporation of Milwaukee manufac- 
tures a number of vital war products: A union-manage- 
ment committee was set up last March to get the war 
production drive under way. The 8,000 workers in the 
plant, all members of the American Federation of Labor, 
decided to meet the challenge, not with words but with 
work. They have shied away from publicity, but they 
did not shy away from the responsibility of making 
acceleration of production their daily task. 

They set up committees—a committee on distribution, 
a committee on plant transportation, one on bottlenecks, 
one on idle time, one on tools, and a number of others. 
All told, there were 325 men whose job it was to consult 
all workers to get everybody’s best advice, to check facts, 
compare notes, improve schedules. 

Things began to happen. One production line was get- 
ting out thirty-five bombs per hour. In a few months 
the production pace was doubled, with sixty-nine bombs 
completed every hour. On other production lines com- 
parable improvements were also shown. 


* 


The A. B. Farquahar Company of York, Pennsylvania, 
makes guns. Its production line is manned by A. F. of L. 
Molders, Foundry Workers and Machinists. The trench 
mortar department broke all production records estab- 
lished for similar equipment. Production in ‘the entire 
plant was brought up to a rate 125 per cent in excess of 


the scheduled monthly quota. By July the plant was 
three months ahead of schedule on deliveries and further 
gains have been made since. 

The Cleveland Tractor Company makes airport trac- 
tors, crawler tractors and tank parts. The A. F. of L. 
Machinists Union is given the major portion of credit by 
the management for bringing production volume 84 per 
cent above March. 

Plant productivity for several of the war materials 
produced is now at the peak. These products are turned 
out at the fastest pace ever attained on such operations. 

* 


At the Goss Printing Press Company in Chicago the 
A. F. of L. Patternmakers and Machinists have been 
working on the production of eleven war items. There 
were many delays due to material shortages. Production 
schedules were bound to be hit by these delays, which 
were beyond the control of the firm or of the union. Ac- 
cording to the latest report, however, six of the items 
are now being turned out on schedule in accordance with 
the quota rates, and five of the items are being produced 
“substantially in excess” of the quota. 

* 


At the D. Laval Steam Turbine Company of Trenton, 
New Jersey, the A. F. of L. union made sure that the 
war production drive machinery would make possible full 
application of constructive suggestions for the improve- 
ment of production all along the line. Many good sug- 
gestions have been adopted. One suggestion alone has 
made it possible to reduce the time in drilling and tapping 
holes in bearings from 48 man-minutes to one man-minute. 


* 


In one plant of the Radio Corporation of America, 
manufacturing sound and signal equipment, the union of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers has 
recently set a production record 26.8 per cent greater than 
the highest record established since Pearl Harbor. 

* 


In the Busch-Sulzer Diesel Engine Company of St. 
Louis, A. F. of L. Blacksmiths, Patternmakers, Molders, 
Foundry Workers and Machinists pitched into a war pro- 
duction drive with such enthusiasm that all existing pro- 
duction records established in the plant were shattered. 
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Britain at War 


During the summér of 1939 Britain 
turned its back on the prevailing cult 
of peace and quiet at any price, and put 
appeasement away 
forever. It recov- 
ered its old belief 
in freedom not only 
for itself but also for 
others. It pledged 
itself to fight for 
the preservation of 
Poland, it applied 
conscription in time 
of peace and it 
firmly went to war with a united front 
and a strong conscience. 

After the fall of France the world 
judged our position to be hopeless. Hit- 
ler expected an offer and would prob- 
ably have been “generous.” The alter- 
native was an endless, perhaps in the 
end fruitless, expenditure of blood and 
treasure. Yet no one hesitated. Not a 
murmur of dissent was heard in oppo- 
sition to.Churchill’s call for desperate 
battle, fot Britain had found her soul 
again. 

That mood still continues. There is 
no real change in Britain’s attitude to- 
ward the issues of the war. It may be 
true that there is a good deal of grum- 
bling, but there is no sign anywhere of 
defeatism. Dissatisfaction is not due 
to war restrictions, but to the belief 
that there ought to be more restrictions 
in order to press the war more vigor- 
ously. The demand is not for less but 
for more help to Russia, for a more 
offensive spirit, for any action, how- 
ever drastic, that will wipe out the 
defeats suffered at the hands of Japan. 
What the country wants is an all-out 
policy for total victory. Its sense of 
urgency is acute enough. 








Harold Butler. 
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By ERNEST BEVIN 
Minister of Labor and National Service 


FFECTIVE mobilization of the 

industrial manpower of Great 
Britain did not really begin until the 
spring of 1940. 

This does not mean, of course, that 
nothing had been done before then. 
The crisis of 1938 had shocked the 
country into accepting the idea of mili- 
tary conscription in peacetime; and 
when war came it was accepted as 
natural and inevitable that all men 
from 18 to 41 should be made liable 
for military service. 

In the meantime, the first plan for 
securing balance in manpower between 
the needs of the forces and of industry 
by means of the “schedule of reserved 
occupations” had been carefully worked 
out. 

But it needed the further shock 
of the fall of France to bring fully 
home to us how seriously our exist- 
ence was threatened. From that point 
onward we knew that every ounce of 
manpower and productive capacity we 
had would be needed and would have 
to be mobilized. 

It was in that spirit that Parliament 
passed the emergency legislation of 
May, 1940, which empowered the gov- 





ernment to make regulations “requir- 
ing persons to place themselves, their 
services and their property at the dis- 
posal of His Majesty as may appear to 
him to be necessary or expedient for 
securing the public safety, the defense 
of the realm, the maintenance of public 
order or the efficient prosecution of any 
war in which His Majesty may be 
engaged or for maintaining supplies 
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or services essential to the life of the 
community.” 

Under this legislation the Ministry 
of Labor and National Service was 
given power to “direct any person in 
the United Kingdom to perform such 
services in the United Kingdom as may 
be specified by the direction, being 
services which that person is, in the 
opinion of the Minister, capable of 
performing.” 

We recognized that in mobilizing our 
manpower there were two fundamentals 
to be observed. It had to be thor- 
oughly organized with due regard to 
all the competing demands and it had 
to be timed right. 

To achieve the first of these it was 
laid down by the government that only 
one department of state, the Ministry 
of Labor and National Service, should 
be charged with organizing and sup- 
plying labor for the services and for 
industry. This decision was vital, for 
orderly recruitment and movement of 
manpower would have been impossible 
if different departments of state had 





been permitted to go into the labor 
field, competing with one another and 
with private employers. 

Correct timing was equally impor- 
tant. We could not afford to take men 
from industry and put them in the 
services before the equipment was 
ready for them to begin training. 
Neither could we afford, after Dun- 
kirk, to lose time in expanding our 
armed forces and civil defense services. 

The fall of France altered the whole 
strategy of the war. Britain had to be 
organized as the bastion of defense for 
the Western Hemisphere. An army 
had to be built up in the Middle East. 
Our navy suddenly found itself.faced 
with unforeseen tasks. 

The adjustment of our manpower 
strategy to meet this situation was not 
easy, but we followed the cardinal prin- 
ciple that the call-up should not be in 
advance of the provision of the equip- 
ment necessary for at least the pre- 
liminary training. 

To make sure of this we kept care- 
ful account of our orders placed over- 
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Women training for jobs in war industry receive a visit from Mr. Bevin 


seas and of the shipping facilities likely 
to be available, as well as of the sched- 
ules of production in our own fac- 
tories and the estimated rate of expan- 
sion. 

In the labor field itself one of the 
first things that had to be done was to 
introduce order into the recruitment 
of labor for war industries. 

Owing to the depression between 
the wars, skilled labor was already 
scarce in 1939, and the scramble which 
resulted, particularly on the part of 
newer firms without a well-established 
tradition, was threatening the whole of 
the regulated labor and wage arrange- 
ments of the country. 

As an immediate step, therefore, we 
enacted the Restriction on Engagement 
Order, which provided that in the more 
important industries employers could 
not engage anyone direct but only 
through the Ministry of Labor offices. 
This steadied the position and gave 
the department a chance to judge the 
claims for additional labor and deter- 
mine whether it was really required 
and would be properly used. 

We had to economize in the use of 
skilled labor as in everything else for 
which the war machine was clamoring. 
What we over here call “dilution”— 
that is, the introduction of less skilled 
men and women to more highly skilled 
work—had to proceed apace. To as- 
sist in this a large number of labor sup- 
ply inspectors was appointed, many of 
them drawn from the workers but 
having first-hand knowledge of the va- 
rious processes and of the day-time 
problems involved in dilution. By this 
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and other means, we rationed out the 
supply of skilled workers over the 
whole range of munition and other es- 
sential production. 

By the end of 1940 a good deal had 
been done to organize our manpower 
and we were ready to take the next 
step forward. It had now become clear 
that more was needed to check labor 
turnover and guarantee stability within 
industry itself. This was the primary 
object of the Essential Work Orders, 
the first of which was passed in March, 
1941. 

I have not the space here to go into 
all the details but briefly what the or- 
der did was to take away from the 
employer his right to discharge a per- 
son and from the employe his right 
to leave the job without the permis- 
sion of an officer of the Ministry of 
Labor. You will note at once that the 
order imposed restraint on both sides 
of industry. 

In the last war an attempt was made 
to deal with this matter by a system 
of “leaving certificates” which, in ef- 
fect, left the employer free to retain 
men or discharge them as he pleased; 
this led to endless trouble and strikes. 

This time the government recognized 
that it was wrong for the state to tie 
men to their jobs without imposing an 
obligation on the employer to employ 
and use them efficiently. 

If a man argues that it is wrong for 
him to be discharged although the per- 
mission of the Ministry of Labor of- 
fice has been given (if, for example, 
victimization is alleged), he has the 
right ‘to appeal to an independent 





board ; and if the board recommends in 
his favor the worker is reinstated, 
Similarly, the employer can appeal if 
necessary to the board if a worker pro- 
poses to leave contrary to the inter- 
ests of the war effort; and if the man 
is ordered to stay in the job he must 
do so, however inconvenient it may be 
to him. 

Another important feature of the 
Essential Work Order is the provision 
of the guaranteed week. I can best 
illustrate this by the case of our long- 
shoremen. From time immemorial 
they had been casual workers engaged 
by the hour or four-hour turn. To 
meet the exigencies of war it was im- 
perative for us to have a disciplined, 
regular staff in all our ports. We 
therefore decided that the men should 
be put on a permanent payroll guar- 
anteeing them a regular income and 
steady job. 

In return for this, they have to pre- 
sent themselves for employment at the 
proper time and be prepared to do, 
within reason, any job on the docks 
which needs doing, either in their own 
port or elsewhere. At one stroke, 
therefore, we effectively met an awk- 
ward wartime situation while going a 
long way toward wiping out a deep- 
rooted social evil. 

Turning to agriculture as another ex- 
ample, the trouble there was not the 
casual nature of the work but the low 
level of wages which had obtained for 
centuries. The difficulties of our food 
supply made it imperative for us to 
double our agricultural output. 

Accordingly, by law, we tied the 
workers to the land and directed others 
back. As compensation for this we 
raised agricultural wages, bringing 
them in closer relation to those in town. 
It is not too much to say that our agri- 
cultural standard of living is being 
revolutionized; and I am sure it will 
never go back. 

What I would emphasize here is that, 
while the government has had to take 
these great powers of control over the 
movement of labor, the rights of the 
persons concerned have been recog- 
nized and established. The various 
Essential Work Orders now cover a 
vast range of undertakings employing 
about 8,000,000 persons and there can 
be no doubt of their powerful influence 
in holding labor where it is most 
needed while guaranteeing fair condi- 
tions of employment, training and 
welfare. 

Like all important measures affect- 
ing management and labor, the orders 
were worked out in agreement with 
the representatives of the unions and 
the employers before being made a 
legal enactment. 

We are a free country and have al- 
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ways regarded the right to withdraw 
cur labor as an essential part of our 
liberty. But it was clear that we 
could not afford the luxury of strikes 
or lockouts with the enemy at our 
gates. Through the Trades Union 
Congress and the Confederation of Em- 
ployers, agreement was reached to 
abolish strikes and lockouts and this 
was embodied in the order which pro- 
vided for compulsory reference to ar- 
bitration in the case of any dispute that 
could not be settled through the ex- 
isting industrial machinery. 

Behind this there was also the vital 
principle that everybody who took a 
government contract must not pay less 
than the union rate of wage. 

We have very little difficulty in this 
country over the recognition of unions. 
All that was fought out long ago and 
in the main that trouble does not arise. 

The unions also agreed as far as it 
was in their power to interchange be- 
tween one group or craft and another 
in order to facilitate the work so that 
what you know as jurisdictional dis- 
putes were reduced to a minimum. 

The arbitration machinery has 
worked exceedingly well. There have 
been a few small stoppages, as is al- 
ways inevitable under the constant 
strain and stress of our life in wartime, 
but no union has officially supported a 
dispute and no employers’ federation 
has permitted a lockout since the 
agreement on arbitration was entered 
into. 

Many of the trade union standards 
and practices have had to be relaxed 
in the interests of the war effort. The 
rights which labor has established over 
long years are recognized by the state 
as property rights. They have been 
worked for and paid for like other 
rights, and the state has guaranteed 
their full restoration at the end of the 
war in whatever form best meets the 
circumstances of the time. 

I cite this as another example of the 
government’s square-deal policy, with- 
out which our industrial mobilization 
could not have been successfully car- 
ried through. 

I have not so far referred specifically 
to what we have done to mobilize the 
women of Great Britain. 

In the early days of the war large 
numbers of women volunteered before 
the factories were ready to absorb them, 
and we had difficulty in avoiding dis- 
appointment and preventing unneces- 
sary disorganization of the national life. 
By the middle of 1941 this situation 
had completely changed. The new 
factories were coming into production 
and the auxiliary services were geared 
up for receiving thousands of recruits, 
thereby releasing men for the fighting 
line and relieving the pressure on our 
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manpower. The voluntary process was 
exhausting itself, and we felt that the 
women were anxious to be organized 
for service in the same way as their 
menfolk. 

It was at this point, therefore—in 
December, 1941—that we extended the 
national service acts to women, intro- 
ducing compulsory recruitment to the 
services for the first time in our his- 
tory. Although there was consider- 
able apprehension at the time, we have 
had no reason to regret that decision. 

Women who are called up can choose 
whether they will go into the auxiliary 
forces or into certain types of muni- 
tions work. In both cases they have 
the right to appeal for postponement on 
hardship grounds. At the same time 
we have been carrying out a compre- 
hensive registration and interviewing 
of older women extending so far up 
to the age of 45. 

We have laid it down that with one 
or two exceptions no woman under the 
age of 30 can be engaged by an em- 
ployer except through the Ministry of 
Labor. This has given us a great 
measure of control to insure that 
women are employed where they are 
most needed. 

One of the basic principles we have 
followed is that the greatest possible 
use must be made of what we call 
non-mobile women—those who are 
married or have domestic circum- 
stances which prevent their leaving 
home and so must be employed in 
their own locality. By this means we 
are able to increase the supply of 
mobile women who can leave home and 
must be transferred into the areas 
where the heaviest war production is 
concentrated. 

This transference is still proceeding 
on a large scale and has inevitably 











thrown up many problems. In partic- 
ular, it was necessary for us to intro- 
duce special welfare measures, both 
for inside and outside the factory, and 
to build up two separate pieces of or- 
ganization, one dealing with amenities, 
medical care and comforts while per- 
sons are at work, the other dealing 
with such things as transport, feeding 
and recreation outside the factories. 

We have naturally done our utmost 
to reduce the need to transfer people 
away from home and to relieve the 
housing problem. As an example of 
what I mean, let me take the plan for 
concentration of industry. The basic 
idea here is to release plant and work- 
ers by keeping nucleus firms making 
the stuff we want for civilian consump- 
tion and closing down the remainder. 
The guiding principle is to close down 
in the districts where the demand for 
labor is heaviest, especially on muni- 
tions, and to carry on with the mak- 
ing of these civilian goods in other 
areas, 

As a result of all this, we have 
achieved the highest degree of mobili- 
zation of womanpower ever reached by 
any country. No praise can be too 
high for the way in which our women 
have responded. 

I can sum up by saying that our 
mobilization of manpower has been 
consistently carried through with three 
objects always in view: (1) to provide 
a steady flow of recruits into the serv- 
ices as they require them and are able 
to use them; (2) to maintain produc- 
tion of munitions, transport and other 
essential services at the level necessary 
to insure a maximum war effort; (3) 
to carry on production for civilian 
needs, which are rationed to the lowest 
possible point consistent with the 
health and well-being of the people. 


In shops like this, would-be war workers learn what they need to know 
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REAT sacrifices can be made for 

the sake of great social gains. Our 
sacrifices to pay victory taxes and to 
buy victory bonds will be more will- 
ingly and more freely made if the peo- 
ple can see their sacrifices not only 
serving the urgent needs of war but 
guaranteeing greater social security 
after the peace. For this reason the 
Toronto convention of the American 
Federation of Labor made the enact- 
ment of a broad, adequate, national 
social security system our paramount 
legislative objective. 

Victory taxes and social security are 
bound together inseparably. Unless 
we win the war we shall have no secur- 
ity. Unless we take definite measures 
now to assure security against the haz- 
ards of unemployment, old age and 
disability after the war, how shall we 
make good to the people our promise of 
greater democracy when peace comes? 


The People Want Evidence Now 


The people want evidence and guar- 
anty now; without these, the promise 
of postwar democracy will not call out 
our most heroic efforts and sacrifice. 

The five per cent victory tax has 
become law. The tax law permits de- 
ductions for insurance premium pay- 
ments in recognition of the prime im- 
portance of making and of maintaining 
provisions for the future. This is wise, 
for it provides for security for emer- 
gencies. It is in line with the people’s 
firm belief that the democracy for which 
they are willing to pour out their ener- 
gies and to risk their lives must, and 
can, provide security for all. 

Social insurance is the only guaran- 
tee of security for all. Social insur- 
ance and fiscal policies are not in con- 
flict, for social insurance reserves are 
invested in government bonds and are 
immediately available for government 
use. 

But the amendment freezing old-age 
and survivors’ insurance taxes at one 
per cent from employers and one per 
cent from employes for 1943 has also 
been passed, on the ground that it 
would relieve the already overburdened 
taxpayer of that further assessment. 

The amendment was contrary to our 
fiscal and security interests and grew 
out of shortsighted desires of employers 
who forgot that premium payments to 
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social insurance replaced higher taxes 
for relief. 

The amendment passed because its 
sponsors contended that there were 
already ample funds to pay old-age and 
survivors’ insurance after the war. 

They forgot the number of older 
workers who are giving all they have 
on the war job now, but who have little 
chance for employment in ordinary 
times. 

They forgot that just when middle- 
aged workers are more fully employed 
is the time they can and must build up 
their claims to adequate social insur- 
ance, 

They shut their eyes to the clear evi- 
dence that the reserves to pay old-age 
and survivors’ insurance after the war 
were none too large. 

The Vandenberg amendment to 
freeze the old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance taxes at one per cent carried be- 
cause it asserted that victory taxes and 
social security had nothing to do with 
each other. But this is a great mis- 
take. They are so closely related they 
cannot be separated. 

The heavy income tax for 1943, 
reaching down to meager wage and sal- 
ary levels never before touched, and 
the five per cent victory tax do not end 
our tax burdens for the coming year. 
One glance at the ever-mounting cost 
of the war shows that we must pay and 
pay and pay. Already there is talk of 
a ten per cent withholding tax, perhaps 
rising to twenty or twenty-five per cent. 

These are the costs of war; and we 
must pay them. If we do not pay them 
by sacrifice now, we are in danger of 
losing all through inflation. Inflation is 
the easy way to raise money when other 
methods fail. But inflation whittles 
down the value of everyone’s hard- 
earned dollar until it becomes worth- 
less paper in one’s pocket, more worth- 
less than some of the defunct bonds 
with which one stockbroker was said to 
have papered his office walls after the 
crash of 1929. 

So we must pay all the taxes that 
come; we must pay until it hurts. 

What will our sacrifices bring us? 
That depends upon our ability to see 
ahead and to plan. 

After the war perhaps 8,000,000 men 
from the armed forces will be demobi- 
lized, half of them probably within a few 





months. The rest may be kept a while 
longer in the service to prevent dump- 
ing them into a chaotic labor market. 
Perhaps they will be kept as long as 
their patience will allow and as long as 
the nation will be willing to pay the 
bill for keeping them away from the 
gigantic task of rebuilding the nation. 

After the war something like 25,- 
000,000 workers will have to find other 
employment when their plants stop 
making war materials. Some of their 
firms can convert fairly rapidly to mak- 
ing peacetime goods again. Some will 
take months for retooling. Other firms 
will wait to see what is going to be 
wanted and what will be bought before 
they plan what they will produce. The 
change to peace will probably come so 
suddenly that we shall not know at once 
what is needed and where to begin ; so it 
will take months to get many of these 
plants back into operation again. 


30,000,000 Postwar Job-Hunters 
After the war, then, over 30,000,000 


people—about one-fourth of our entire 
population—will be hunting for work. 
Some of them will step into the plants 
which have been producing for civilian 
needs during the war. Some of the de- 
mobilized soldiers and the discharged 
war workers will take the place of older 
workers who have stayed on the job as 
a patriotic duty ; or the place of women 
or of handicapped workers. But the 
older workers, women, handicapped 
people and those who have been de- 
pending upon them for support must 
eat; they must have clothing and shel- 
ter. The natural breadwinner of many 
a family will not come back. 

Unless there is some one employed 
upon whom they can rightly depend for 
a living, women and older workers 
must continue to work—unless social 
security is ready. 

After the war all of these people— 
men from the armed forces, discharged 
war workers, unemployed civilian work- 
ers—must have food to eat. They must 
have shelter and clothing. They must 
have care if they are sick. So, too, must 
the many millions in their families who 
depend upon them for support. With- 
out work they must look for the neces- 
sities of life to our government; to the 
nation which has demanded of them the 
uttermost sacrifices in order that de- 
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mocracy may live. Our nation dare not 
offer them the breadline and relief. 

The workers and soldiers must have 
social security as a right. Social secu- 
rity will not cost more money than re- 
lief or made-work programs, nor take 
their terrific toll of independence and 
self-respect. Social security can and 
must provide an orderly plan for as- 
suring at least the essentials of life 
while we are changing over from war 
production to peace. 

Those who claim that we cannot 
afford to make financial provisions now 
for social security after the war forget 
that it is dangerous to permit people to 
grow hungry and impatient for the 
promised democracy and the promised 
freedoms. 

Those who say that we must wait 
until after the war to set up the ma- 
chinery for meeting immediate and 
pressing human postwar needs are ob- 
livious of the time that it takes to set 
up machinery for emergency services 
and of the disorder, expense and sick- 
ening human waste that would result 
from postponing solutions until the 
hungry are actually with us, demand- 
ing to work or to be fed. We dare not 
say that victory taxes have nothing to 
do with social security. They are in- 
separable if democracy is to live. Vic- 
tory taxes paid into social security 
funds will maintain democracy after 
the war. 

A social security program which can 
take care of the people’s practical needs 
after the war must provide: 

(1) Broader old-age and survivors’ 
insurance covering most of the regular 
workers who do not now enjoy that 
protection ; and larger benefits. 

(2) A national system of unem- 
ployment insurance operating with a 
national employment service, because 
30,000,000 or more working people 
will be hunting jobs everywhere— 
from East to West and from North to 
South—irrespective of state lines. 

These workers must have benefits 
and much more adequate ones than we 
now provide. Their benefits and their 
search for work must not be ham- 
pered by the inevitable restriction of 
state boundaries. The states, too, 
must not be overwhelmed, bankrupted 
and distracted from their heavy post- 
war duties by the burden of a problem 
which is national in scope. 

(3) Unemployment insurance for 
men returned from the armed forces, 
paid to them, as to all other workers, as 
a right while they are hunting for 
work, 

(4) Insurance for workers who are 
unemployed because of temporary or 
permanent disability, and for their 
families; also insurance to pay for 
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hospital care when workers and their 
families need it. 

(5) Labor-management advisory 
committees to the local social security 
offices and to the Social Security Board, 
to help them to meet practically, 
speedily and humanly the heavy de- 
mands which will be made upon them. 

If we build this kind of social secu- 
rity now, people who are unemployed, 
aged or sick can present their social 
security claims as they would present 
a check at the bank, and have that 
claim honored. We must plan now, so 
that we can be ready to pay benefits at 
once when the war is over. The very 
knowledge that we have the social 
security which the Federation pro- 
poses, ready for any demands upon it, 
will give confidence to workers and 
stability to industry. 

Many workers, of course, will have 
their victory bonds, but these will not 
take the place of social security. Peo- 
ple can cash their bonds to supplement 
their social insurance or to buy a new 
car. There will be little control over 
the cashing of those bonds, unless so 
many of them are unloaded at once 
that they drop in value. We are try- 
ing to prevent that this time, remem- 
bering what happened after the last 
war, for flooding the market is bound 
to bring down the price. But a com- 
prehensive and well-built social secu- 
rity system will help to maintain an 
even flow of purchasing power for the 
necessities of life ; and this is the kind 
of purchasing power that should help 
to get industry back upon a going and 
expanding basis after the war. 

The government can do this; and 
the government in a democracy is our- 
selves. We must see this thing clearly 


and we must help others to see it. For 
this reaches to the heart and core of 
our national life and of our nation’s 
future. It is above and beyond nar- 
row economic interests, or political 
boundaries, or party lines. 

In England, where they are also 
struggling to work out democratic 
methods, it is commonly accepted in 
this war that there shall be no sacri- 
fice without corresponding guaranty 
of greater liberty and security after 
the war, no restrictions without pro- 
portionately increased voice in the 
government. We know that this prin- 
ciple is right ; everything in heart and 
mind responds to it. 

To carry out this policy the present 
victory tax law provides opportunity 
and sound precedent to give credit for 
social security premiums. 

Victory taxes must pay for the war 
and must also provide for an adequate 
social security, so that people may 
have as a right and without question 
or delay an income on which to live 
when they are out of work because of 
scarcity of jobs, or because of dis- 
ability or old age. 

The richest democracy in the world 
cannot afford not to provide for the 
personal freedom of citizens. 

With security ahead we will give 
and give, and find still other ways of 
giving, for the great and practical 
social ideals and programs for which 
we are fighting and laboring. We will 
pay our taxes and buy our victory 
bonds until it hurts, and make yet 
further sacrifices, but we insist that 
what we pay and what we sacrifice 
shall be built now into the kind of social 
security which after the war can spell 
freedom from want and from fear. 








Postwar breadlines? To prevent them we must act now, says Mr, Green 
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CHINESE LABOR 
AT WAR 


RADIOED FROM CHUNGKING BY MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


numerical element bearing the brunt of the war. 

It is so in both America and China. American 
workers wish to know what their fellow workers in 
China have been doing to meet the challenge of aggres- 
sion, and the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST has 
asked me to give American labor some idea of how we 
are facing the war problems which now confront our 
two countries. I shall try. 

In many ways our two countries are very different. 
China has a territory which exceeds yours and a popu- 
lation almost four times greater. We are historically 
a much older country, but industrially we are far 
younger. You won your freedom at the very beginning 
of the industrial era, but China was then in a reactionary 
grip, ruled by an alien dynasty and a ready prey to 
countries technically more advanced. 

Not until 1911 were we able to rid ourselves of the 
Manchu emperors. Not until 1928 did we regain the 
right to levy tariffs to meet the needs of our own rather 
than foreign industries. Not until October, 1942, were 
we given definite promise of the abolition of extra- 
territoriality. 

Extraterritoriality, among other infringements upon 
our national sovereignty, placed foreign-owned indus- 
tries on our soil outside the authority of our laws. This 
affected our ability to legislate for the benefit of labor. 
When we could not control labor conditions in the for- 
eign factories, which were financially more powerful 
than our own, legislation concerning our own factories 
became largely ineffective. 

This fact was especially important in the case of the 
Japanese-owned factories in China, which made a regu- 
lar practice of degrading Chinese labor in order to dump 
cheap commodities on the world’s markets. 

Consequently the development of our industries and 
organization of labor, so to speak, are things of yes- 
terday. Our industrial working class is relatively small 
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[ ABOR in all the United Nations is the greatest 


and largely underprivileged. But we were making 
steady advances that presaged a bright future. This, 
unfortunately, was a development which our Axis 
neighbor could not regard with equanimity. 

When Japan struck us with fire and sword in 1931-32, 
and again in 1937, she had a clearly defined objective— 
the strangling, almost at birth, of China’s industrial 
system. Tientsin, Shanghai and subsequently Hankow 
and Canton, where nearly all of our modern plants were 
concentrated, were the main targets for her bombs and 
shells. Prior to the enslavement of the whole popula- 
tion, Japan sought to destroy immediately our nascent 
industrialism. 

In this she failed and failed signally. Hardly had 
the war bugles sounded when China began to transport 
as many plants as possible to the Southwestern prov- 
inces. Tens of thousands of skilled workers moved, too, 
and they helped to build new factories out of what had 
been salvaged from the old and out of what materials 
came from abroad while the avenue of communication 
still remained open. 

An American who visited one of our wartime indus- 
trial areas last year reported that labor conditions and 
health supervision were better than in the foreign-owned 
factories in the treaty ports a few years ago. But apart 
from those material things, the workers realized that 
they were a potent factor in the fight for national free- 
dom; their work was colored by the consciousness that 
every rivet driven was contributing to national victory 
and the overthrow of aggression. 

Although we were unable to move as much of our 
machinery to the interior as we wished, owing to the 
enormous natural obstacles encountered over the pre- 
cipitous mountain ranges, the wide and swift-flowing 
rivers and tracks that could not be dignified by the 
name of roads, we were able to move enough to insure 
production on a steadily increasing scale. All of the 
numerous factories, some of which were housed in dug- 
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ER WILL UGLY MR. TOJO SUCCEED 
in crushing the Chinese. For the Chinese 
have grit, resourcefulness and a remarkable 
capacity for hard work under the most 
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dificult of conditions. 

Here on this page you see some of our 
gallant Chinese friends and allies as they 
perform their wartime jobs—everybody do- 
ing his bit, toiling with determination, with 
burning patriotism to frustrate the cruel foe 
who for years has bombed, burned, pillaged 
and raped, but who today is no closer to his 


goal than when he started. 

The first picture is a view of an auxiliary 
workshop of an army arsenal. No. 2— 
Workers tote huge rocks for a new roadbed. 
No. 3— This is one of the 3,000 “vest- 
pocket”? factories set up far in the interior. 
The workers are making parts for prefabri- 
cated ships, which move the goods on the 
Chinese rivers. No. 4—Young women do 
their part by tending a machine in a cotton 
mill, one of many in the interior provinces. 
No. 5—Human strength turns the wheels 
of industry where electricity is lacking. 
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Mme. Chiang, who tells here the story of China’s indomitable workers 


outs cut out of mountainsides at 
Chungking and other places, and on 
which so many of your visiting jour- 
nalists have written, are monuments 
to that effort. 

These industries are running evenly 
and with accelerated momentum. That 
has been possible only because our 
skilled workers chose to face all the 
hardships they endured rather than to 
stay and work for the aggressors. These 
men and women were leaving their 
homes for a period the length of which 
no one could foretell and facing a future 
full of uncertainty. The Chinese are 
deeply attached to their homes and to 
the districts where repose “the ashes 
of their fathers and the temples of their 
gods.” It is a greater wrench for the 
Chinese to leave home and all that that 
means than perhaps it is for any other 
race. 

Yet these men and women freely 
elected to go to what to them was a 
strange and mysterious hinterland 
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rather than to endure the yoke of the 
aggressor. Means of transportation 
were very primitive and often unavail- 
able. Men, women and children 
walked for days, weeks and even 
months in many instances. Most of 
the girl spinners in the Hankow cotton 
mills through the aid of the New Life 
Movement found their way to free 
China and now are working in units 
of our cooperatives, in which they are 
continuing production and making 
their contribution toward our war 
effort. 

It has been roughly estimated that 
of all skilled workers in China before 
the war, forty per cent moved into the 
free interior. As most of them had to 
do so by their own efforts, this is a 
satisfactory proportion. Moreover, of 
those who remained, fully one-half re- 
turned to farming rather than work 
for the enemy. The other thirty per 
cent of our skilled labor power were 
forcibly drafted by the Japanese or 





compelled to work in the factories be- 
cause they had no other means of 
sustenance. 

A vast majority of them are still 
patriotic Chinese as is clearly attested 
by the strikes, slowdowns and other 
acts of sabotage. 

You should see our free workers, 
In these provinces you meet men and 
women operatives from Shanghai, 
Hankow, Canton and even from the 
North of China. 

What are they doing? 

Making arms in our arsenals, buiid- 
ing up new heavy industries, operating 
repair shops for trucks on our con- 
stantly growing network of roads, as 
mechanics servicing our precious and 
irreplaceable military trucks and tanks 
and our carefully husbanded airplanes 
and working for their country and 
themselves in cooperatives. 

They also are to be found building 
railways in a part of the country that 
five years ago scarcely knew what 
passable roads were; tearing up old 
railways threatened by the Japanese 
and relaying them where they will help 
China and not Japan; teaching eager 
apprentices skills which they them- 
selves had acquired over many years. 


War Roles Give People New Dignity 


Everywhere you see them—compe- 
tent, self-reliant men and women, con- 
scious with a new dignity of the part 
they are playing in the national war 
effort. Since the Pacific War started, 
the workers of China proper have been 
joined by workers from Hong Kong, 
Rangoon and other places beyond our 
political borders. But they and the 
Chinese are all anxious to give only 
the best of their skill and service to 
the homeland. 

There is not nearly enough room 
available in our new large-scale fac- 
tories for all the workers who could 
aid in production and who are pos- 
sessed of the necessary skill. The 
cooperatives, including the provincial 
cooperatives, the industrial coopera- 
tives and the New Life Movement 
women’s cooperatives, have largely 
solved this problem. 

Devoted organizers with full govern- 
ment support, set to work salvaging 
derelict machinery and workers who 
otherwise would have become equally 
derelict. 

The old handicrafts, such as spinning 
and weaving, have made rapid strides 
with improved gadgets and modern 
processes. 

Loans were extended whereby enter- 
prises were started which were oper- 
ated in common and which would 
eventually pass into common owner- 
ship when the loans were repaid. The 
movement justified itself entirely and 
women “coops” have been among the 
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most successful. These enterprises are 
working on various fronts. They are 
producing millions of blankets for the 
army, machines in their machine shops, 
leather in their tanneries, sulphuric 
acid, alcohol and electric batteries in 
their chemical shops, and hundreds of 
other articles in small plants which are 
scattered all over the countryside. 

When threatened by an enemy foray, 
the cooperatives near the front in- 
variably managed to spirit away their 
machinery. On many occasions when 
the cooperative undertakings had thus 
been withdrawn and the enemy ad- 
vanced farther, the “coop” workers 
took up arms and defended the new 
locations. 

Thus the cooperatives, many of 
which were established even before 
1937 but which were given added 
impetus by the war, have provided an 
ideal medium for our wartime produc- 
tive effort. They can utilize the local 
materials and operate with a minimum 
of mechanization when it is necessary 
and make a shift to manual work if 
the machines are unavailable. They 
are, in a sense, organized guerrillas of 
industrial warfare. The plant they use 
is light and mobile, hard to bomb and 
easy to transfer to another area when 
endangered. By putting locally manu- 
factured goods on local markets, they 
lessen the strain upon our hard- 
pressed transport by making unneces- 
sary the salvage of goods from one 
place to another. 


China's Industrialization in Infancy 


The great difference between your 
country and mine is that America is 
developed while China has hardly 
started on the road to modern indus- 
trialization. We in China have about 
a million industrial workers against 
scores of millions whose only machin- 
ery is what nature gave them—their 
supple hands and strong muscles and 
indomitable will to win. These are the 
men and women who during the war 
have built the Burma Road, the great 
Northwest Highway toward the Soviet 
Union, roadbeds of various railways 
and thousands of miles of other com- 
munication lines. These are the men 
and women who, in the absence of 
sufficient trucks, kept and still keep 
thousands of tons of goods moving 
throughout our country by carrying 
them on their backs or by using wheel- 
barrows. 

These people are as anonymous as 
those who built the Great Wall long 
centuries ago. They have suffered as 
much, but their work has been vastly 
more important. 

The Great Wall is a cold, dead thing, 
though as formidable in its day as the 
Maginot Line in ours ; neither steel nor 
concrete can defend a nation. Our 
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international and internal transport 
routes built during the present war are 
not dead but living; they are not cold 
but vibrating with vitality. 

Each one was constructed when the 
situation demanded the immediate solu- 
tion of a problem, and each one has 
saved us at one phase of our people’s 
great fight for survival. 

The men and women who brought 
them into being will long be remem- 
bered—not as passive sufferers but as 
creators, not as the builders of a prison 
for ourselves but as the breakers of 
barriers against light and air who 
saved our country from suffocation. 

Among the individual legacies of 
our historic past which is greatly help- 
ing Chinese labor today is our guild 
system. There is nothing quite like it 
in other lands. These guilds, which 
are powerful, may be classified in two 
categories—provincial and trade. 

Let me give you am example of how 
the guilds operate. An unattached 
Fukien worker finds his way to Chung- 
king. _He immediately seeks out the 
Fukien guild. 

After he proves that he is of good 
character, the guild undertakes to help 
him find work, and in the meanwhile 
the guild maintains him. 

The guild is a kind of super-trade 
union which looks after the welfare of 
its members—and membership, which 
is for life, is conferred by birth in either 
the province or the trade which the par- 
ticular guild happens to represent. The 
guild even makes itself responsible for 
its members after death. If one dies in 
indigent circumstances, the guild pro- 
vides a coffin and meets all the other 
funeral expenses. 

When disputes arise regarding wages 
or hours, the labor guilds perform an 
invaluable service in acting as impar- 
tial mediators. 

Their prestige is such that they gen- 
erally succeed in averting what might 
be bitter and costly conflicts between 
employers and employes. 

They are playing an essential part in 
combining the social system and the 
growth of industrialism, and this has 
increased their usefulness. 

Finally, there is one more page to 
the story—a glorious page. Our work- 
ers have also been fighters in groups 
and detachments as regular military 
units. This part of our record con- 
cerns principally our miners and rail- 
waymen. 

When the Japanese invaded North 


China, thousands of them left their 
work and faded into the countryside. 
Now, at night, workers’ detachments 
on the Peiping-Hankow, Peiping- 
Mukden, Tientsin-Pukow and other 
railways which are vital communication 
lines for the Japanese sweep down and 
destroy the permanent way, bridges 
and the trains which once they operated 
themselves. 

The miners of Ching-Ching in 1938 
fought heroically against the invaders 
pit by pit, then dismantled their ma- 
chine shops and set them up again in 
the hills, where they continued their 
resistance. 

Ever since, they have been making 
regular and disconcerting sorties 
against the enemy in this coal district 
and they have kept the mines operat- 
ing to this day. 

Men in the great Kailan mines of 
Tongshan, Hopei, which before the war 
provided Japan with most of the coal 
she used in the production of steel, 
have been fighting an unending war 
against the Japanese with every weapon 
at their disposal, from loitering at their 
work to active sabotage and open 
revolt. 

Every July 7, on the anniversary of 
Japan’s last great attack on us, Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek addresses 
our people in the occupied areas, en- 
couraging them to continue to help the 
national struggle by making the ene- 
my’s rear another front. 


Grim, Heroic Workers Take Lead 


No section of the oppressed popula- 
tion in those regions has carried out 
this perilous and responsible task as 
heroically and with such grim deter- 
mination as the workers. 

I have told you only a small part of 
what our workers are doing in the 
struggle for world freedom. I hope I 
have been able to give you some idea 
of the devotion and unselfishness with 
which the Chinese men and women 
workers are responding to the nation’s 
call that has come to them. 

We are all workers of the free world, 
fighting—whether on the battlefield, in 
the factory or on the farm, whether on 
the rich brown earth or the silver sea 
or in the blue skies—to keep our spirit 
free. We will succeed. And that suc- 
cess will be due to the dynamic impetus 
with which the worker hurled himself 
into the projects that insure the security 
and the future freedom of mankind. 
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HERE ARE TWO EXTERIOR VIEWS 
of the American Federation of Labor 
exhibit at the nineteenth Women’s Inter- 
national Exposition of Arts and Indus- 
tries, held last month at Madison Square 
Garden, New York City. 

The many thousands of visitors who 
trooped through the interior of the Fed- 
eration booth saw graphic portrayals of 
the vital part that organized labor, as 
represented by the A. F. of L., is playing 
in the war effort and of the constructive 
activities carried on by the Federation 
in behalf of American women—as wage- 
earners and also as housewives and 
homemakers—throughout its long his- 
tory. Particular emphasis was placed 
upon the war roles of women. 

The exhibit, created under the super- 
vision of I. M. Ornburn, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment, drew much favorable comment. 
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By MATTHEW WOLL 


President, Labor League for Human Rights 


EW EVENTS in the history of 

the trade union movement have held 
so much significance for the future 
status of organized labor in the life of 
the American community as an event 
which took place on August 17, 1942. 

On that day a far-reaching agree- 
ment was concluded between the 
United Nations Relief of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc. I 
am happy to state that the C.I.O. 
American and Allied War Relief Com- 
mittee was a party to the agreement. 

Other incidents in the annals of 
labor have exercised a sweeping influ- 
ence over the economy of the nation 
and shaped the pattern of industrial 
relations; but the event of August 17, 
which received scant attention from the 
press, may in time profoundly alter and 
transform the conduct of our civic and 
social institutions. 

For by that agreement, which came 
about after many months of discussion 
and negotiation by United Nations 
Relief, organized labor has won new 
recognition from the community, which 
has all too frequently isolated it, and 
it has increased labor’s stature and 
heightened its own conception of its 
place in the public institutions of our 
society. 

In a sense our agreement with Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc., 
comes as a vindication of the long and 
solitary years when, virtually alone, 
labor warned the nation and the world 
of the menace of Axis tyranny. La- 
bor’s wartime relief activities are not 
the result of a sudden recognition on 
our part of the need for some tangible 
and constructive expression of our 
identity with those who fight aggres- 
sion and fascism. Long before other 
groups in the country were awake to 
the danger, labor was organized as a 
single, mighty voice against Nazism. 

In- 1938 the Labor League for 
Human Rights came into being as the 
conscience of free labor and the em- 
bodiment of our unalterable conviction 
that the fight against Hitlerism and its 
bestial concepts is the great, universal 
task of all men of goodwill. 
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The work of the League is too well 
known to bear repetition here. Per- 
haps not as well known are the relief 
agencies which it sponsored—the 
American Labor Committee to Aid 
British Labor, which sent a steady 
stream of money, medical supplies, 
ambulances, X-ray equipment, warm 
clothing and food to our beleaguered 
allies in England and which, through 
the generosity of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, es- 
tablished a seamen’s club in London. 

In 1941 this committee was ex- 
panded into United Nations Relief, 
which to millions of fighters of the 
United Nations has come to represent 
the identity of American labor with 
the cause of universal freedom and the 
promise of a saner, juster, freer world. 

Today American labor has joined 
with those relief agencies charged with 
the responsibility of aiding the British, 
Russian, Chinese and Fighting French 
people; it is united with the relief so- 
cieties organized to care for the vic- 
tims of the Nazi invasion of Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg and Nor- 
way. And at the same time it carries 
forward the work of aiding, encourag- 
ing and supplying the needs of our 
own fighting men through the USO 
and through special labor projects too 
numerous to detail. 

This is a gigantic responsibility and 
until now exposed to some danger of 
duplication and wasted effort. There- 
fore, early this year United Nations 
Relief developed a labor war chest 
program and obtained an agreement 
with Community Chests and Councils, 
Inc., to centralize the huge task of 
fund-raising through the single agency 
of community war chests, including in 
the complete picture labor’s special 
war relief program as well as estab- 
lishing for the first time a complete 
record of labor’s contributions to all 
causes. 

In accordance with the agreement 
reached, organized labor now takes its 
rightful place in the community and 
war chests. In several hundred chest 
cities throughout America, the labor 





movement will be represented on gov- 
erning boards and budget committees 
as well as campaign committees. For 
the first time, full and adequate records 
are being kept of the contributions of 
union members and credited to their 
unions, where previously such dona- 
tions were attributed to the employer 
or acknowledged in terms of the cor- 
poration name. 

By this new understanding separate 
drives for separate appeals will be 
entirely eliminated. Organized work- 
ers in all areas where war chests exist 
will make only two contributions dur- 
ing the next twelve months; regular 
contributions to their local community 
and war chest for ten months—in 
weekly, monthly or quarterly install- 
ments, whichever may be best suited to 
their conditions of work—and a special 
response in March and April, 1943, 
to the American Red Cross. 

In communities where there are no 
war chests labor is undertaking to form 
labor war chests in order to bring 
about the same systematic and eco- 
nomical advantages of community war 
chests. 

From the contributions to the local 
war chest will come all the monies for 
the British, Russian, Chinese and other 
United Nations relief as well as funds 
for the USO and local charities. 
Heretofore, a portion of chest contri- 
butions was allocated to Army and 
Navy Relief. However, those appeals 
have been heavily oversubscribed and 
at the direction of the President’s War 
Relief Control Board they have with- 
drawn from the chests. 

This means an end te multiple cam- 
paigns and multiple appeals. Workers 
have always found that they function 
best when organized and coordinated, 
and the relief organizations have now 
found that truth applicable to their 
own activities. 

The virtues of this arrangement are 
obvious. Costs of administration will 
be reduced to a bare fraction. Labor 
will be more than a contributor ; it will 
serve on local boards in every com- 
munity through its representatives. 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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F ggregpaaion men and women fight- 
ing to preserve our way of life are 
today being killed, wounded or captured 
in the areas of conflict. The people 
want the war fought to the earliest and 
most complete victory possible. Experi- 
ence has shown us that the prospects 
are that the fight will be long and tough 
and dangerous, and that we can be sure 
we must fight hard to win victory over 
the foes who would enslave us. 

We know full well that our prospects 
would be grim if we had not a British 
air and sea front against the Nazis, a 
Chinese land front against the Japs, 
and a Russian land front against the 
Nazi mechanized divisions. 

We know that the British people 
have long ago put into practice a peo- 
ple’s war—a labor and management 
and government war. It is what those 
who fear economic democracy more 
than they fear Hitler call a “Socialist” 
war. 

We know that in China the old castes 
have broken down as the Chinese peo- 
ple burst through old prejudices to 
unite against a vicious invader. We 
know that in Russia the government 
is communistic and in many ways re- 
pugnant to ours, and yet able to rally a 
united people to superb courage and 
capacity against an overwhelming as- 
sault by land and air. In other words, 
our defense against the Axis has been 
made possible by the bravery and cour- 
age of nations practicing extreme de- 
mocracy. 

Out of the fumes of Fascist-Nazi 
propaganda of the past twenty years 
has emerged an insidious and poisonous 
suggestion that the masses of common 
people are incapable of self-government. 
Using the prejudices of which people 
are unfortunately capable, the preach- 
ers of hate have sought to foment the 
egotistical ideology that the masses are 
incapable of handling their own affairs 
as individuals. They have sought to 
prove that the masses are destructive 
of community well-being if entrusted 
with a share in managing either politi- 
cal or economic affairs of the group. 
The Fascists have disregarded the 
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By ROBERT J. 


Internationtl Representative 


fact that the democratic concept of gov- 
ernment is based on the consent of the 
governed and founded on the recogni- 
tion of reasonableness among the peo- 
ple of any community—a_reasonable- 
ness which established law as a rule of 
conduct by which all yield a little in 
order to be protected in the possession 
of the basic essentials. 

St. Augustine propounded this in his 
thesis that justice is the characteristic 
which distinguished the state from the 
robber band. Rousseau developed it in 
his philosophy of the rights of man, 
which the American and French revolu- 
tions established as the trademark of 
democracy. Ina broader way it can be 
seen in the spirit of modern civilization 
as it struggled out of the murk of an- 
cient efforts by man to better his way 
of life. 

What obscured more general recog- 
nition of the essentially contractual 
basis of government was the rise of 
modern industrialism during the pre- 
dominance of the Adam Smith doctrine 
of laissez-faire, which set the standards 
of the jungle as the law of economics. 
Even though the robber band had been 
discredited as a way of community life 
by the overwhelming pressure of popu- 
lar government, the evils of economic 
jungle barbarism were overlooked in 
the popular ignorance of the artificiality 
of the “law” which sanctioned brute 
force as the way of economic life under 
the capitalism of machine production. 

It is a harsh anomaly that this re- 
surgence of a discredited and outworn 
anarchy should have occurred in our 
economic life even in the centers of 
political democracy a century and a half 
ago. The economic barbarism has in 
effect jeopardized the existence of the 
political civilization in so stealthy and 
obscure a fashion that only now are 
people beginning to recognize that the 
world cannot endure the essential con- 
flict between the civilization of political 
democracy and the savagery of eco- 
nomic piracy. 


WATT 


American Federation of Labor 





We cannot continue indefinitely po- 
litically free and economically enslaved. 
We must choose. We are choosing 
now, choosing in the struggle between 
the nations which have elected democ- 
racy as a way of life and the nations 
which are already enslaved politically 
as well as economically under Fascist 
totalitarianism. 

American workers are fighting be- 
cause they are determined to be free 
during and after the war, however 
much they must delegate authority 
now. It is a tremendous task they face, 
but the stakes for which they fight are 
even higher. They must fight against 
foes who seek to enslave them. They 
must be vigilant in their fight for vic- 
tory lest they surrender themselves into 
economic slavery from within. They 
would do injury to their ability to de- 
feat the foe if they were shackled at 
home. 

It would require a completely irre- 
ligious man to believe that a nation 
which, however tardily, responded to 
the defense of international decency and 
is magnificently laboring to secure the 
survival of the four freedoms would 
prove blind to the spiritual significance 
of the struggle. 

The American Federation of Labor 
will demand constructive statemanship 
in domestic and international affairs as 
we approach the issue of world rela- 
tionships. The workers of this nation 
will have invested too much blood and 
sweat and tears in the cause of de- 
mocracy to surrender their victory to 
outworn systems which produced the 
rise of a Hitler. 

In the next two years it will become 
necessary for our political democracy to 
establish an economic democracy and 
create a pattern of economic equity 
which will prove to the American peo- 
ple the utter necessity of its need and 
function. 

To face that challenge and accom- 
plish the proof is a big task. The very 
scope of the effort required will test 
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the mettle of statesmanship. I believe 
that President Roosevelt can and will 
respond to the challenge with the zeal 
and resourcefulness which have ranked 
him already as one of the great Amer- 
ican statesmen. 

3urdened with the duties of virtual 
world leadership as democracy’s 
spokesman, he has been busy with mili- 
tary strategy. As the tide of battle 
begins to swing in our favor, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt can again turn his 
mind to the extension of economic re- 
forms which have made him beloved 
by the underprivileged of our nation 
and of the world. 

It is my belief that President Roose- 
velt is determined that our economic 
democracy at home must be the founda- 
tion for international peace. I fear we 
have too often resorted too much to the 
machinery of politics to accomplish the 
process, although political machinery is 
unsuited to economic democracy. The 
old Weimar constitution sought vainly 
to overcome the blending of economic 
and political power, whereas the Brit- 
ish people have accomplished the same 
objectives with time-tested democratic 
methods. 

To have economic democracy, the 
representative machinery of organized 
labor and industry and agriculture must 
be given the sanction of 


world over have risen to their feet and 
will command the opportunity they 
have won. They have learned from 
contacts with the men of other lands the 
meaning of progress and their capacity 
to attain it. We have learned that the 
Russian is no longer a serf but a crafts- 
man and that the Chinese can manu- 
facture the machines of war from the 
skills of their hands and the ingenuity 
of their minds. No longer are they to 
be fair spoils for economic exploitation. 

Here at home and in all the home 
places of the world, the returning sol- 
diers will demand and must obtain the 
opportunity to earn as freemen the 
livelihood for themselves and their fam- 
ilies to which their sacrifices entitle 
them so richly. 

They will burst through old bound- 
aries because their service took them 
to the four corners of the world. They 
will, like the pioneers of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, bring their 
families to the strange places where 
their skills will be welcome. Africa and 
Asia are within commuting distance by 
air and the hardy youth of our land 
will seek to fashion a new civilization 
among the neglected peoples, who will 
welcome the promise of material com- 
forts they can produce. But they will 
go as partners, not as plunderers or ex- 
ploiters. They will go as 





law but subjected to but 
little of the inflexibility 
of law. To have peace 
among nations there 
must be economic equity 
within and among na- 
tions. 

That was the thesis 
upon which the workers’ 
representatives at Ver- 
sailles evolved the philos- 
ophy of the International 
Labor Organization. 
They were in advance of 
the times but not ahead 
of the need. As the political institution 
of the League of Nations floundered as 
an outgrowth of the chicanery of inter- 
national exploitation, emergence of the 
International Labor Organization was 
like a rainbow in the distance. 

That is today’s hope for tomorrow. 
The fiber of the exploited peoples has 
proved tougher than the ravenous teeth 
of the imperialist exploiters. The Chi- 
nese have shown that the coolie has the 
soul of a hero which invaders could not 
overawe or exterminate. There is to- 
day no Herrenvolk because their in- 
tended victims have shown stronger vi- 
tality of spirit than the brawn of lust 
could overcome. 

In the postwar world there can be 
no division between exploiters and ex- 
ploited. The masses of workers the 
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brothers to distant lands 
under a new kind of civil- 
ization. 

The period of recon- 
struction after this war 
will not be quick or easy. 
The stockpiles of too 
many essentials will be 
close to bottom. The 
breeding stock of too 
many farms will have 
been destroyed. 

There must be a new 
measurement of service. 
Our financial economy 
will be so topsy-turvy that the lure of 
profits may be lost in the incentive of 
fulfilling needs. Government regula- 
tion of raw materials, production facil- 
ities and manpower may continue for 
a period of time until the community 
has restocked and readjusted. 

That is why it is necessary that we 
now establish the essential foundation 
of economic democracy. We cannot 
risk political control of bread and but- 
ter problems. It is too dangerous. If 
a shortage or a glut of any essential 
commodity occurs, the whole institu- 
tion of our society is jeopardized if re- 
sponsibility is entirely concentrated in 
political machinery. 

That is why the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and its millions of 
members are determined to build and 





participate in the operation of a real 
economic democracy. 

Labor unions must become—for the 
safety of our political democracy and 
our free institutions—the established 
representatives, the economic agents 
of wage-earners to negotiate with sim- 
ilar representatives of organized busi- 
ness. 

This is one of the objectives of the 
American Federation of Labor in a 
postwar world. We want a real part- 
nership with management in the estab- 
lishment of a wage system which will 
give to the workers the purchasing 
power to enable them to be customers 
who will buy enough to keep the mills 
and stores busy, and create more and 
more jobs at decent hours and wages, 
all of which will enable management 
and labor to enjoy the fruits of their 
partnership. 


Unions Exist to Serve Members 


The objective of any union is to 
serve its membership. Organizing is 
but one of the steps toward that end. 
Once accomplished, a union can sur- 
vive only by producing the leadership 
which can serve the membership well 
enough to hold their respect and con- 
fidence. 

Management can to a large extent 
determine the sort of leadership which 
labor provides because management 
determines whether labor must plead 
its cause by force of by reason. 

That is why many of our unions are 
not headed by skilled administrators. 
As long as the union must fight to live, 
it has to have a fighting leader. Once 
the union has won its fight, its function 
becomes that of servicing its member- 
ship and cooperating with management, 
and only then does it begin to need an 
administrative type of leadership. 

When this is done the functions of 
labor unions will change considerably. 
Officers will gradually cease to be cam- 
paigners to win members and to secure 
employer acceptance of contracts. They 
will become, instead of mere bargain- 
ing agents, the responsible and ac- 
credited representatives empowered to 
handle the relationships of the group. 
They will adjust internal and external 
grievances and will learn to exercise 
democratic controls so that workmen 
rather than the machines they operate 
will influence the size and quality of the 
output and the value of the product in 
terms of their services in exchange for 
the products of the toil of others. 

This may sound revolutionary but it 
is essentially the safeguard of competi- 
tive capitalism. The choice in the post- 
war world will not be between laissez- 
faire and collective bargaining but 
rather between collective bargaining 
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and state control. On most of these 
questions, the area of agreement be- 
tween business and labor is clearly evi- 
dent. 

In fact, President Green and Secre- 
tary Meany have already demonstrated 
with President Philip Murray of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
President Eric Johnston, U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and William Withe- 
row, president of the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers, that they are 
willing to cooperate to jointly serve our 
nation because they believe that there 
is more ground for agreement between 
management and labor than there is 
basis for disagreement. 

Failure to establish the machinery of 
economic self-government for labor and 
industry has been the greatest failure 
of the present Administration. Many 
leaders of industry have feared any re- 
straints upon their realm of dynamic 
monopolies. Many have feared the 
spectre of communism which stupid or 
vicious rabble-rousers have raised. 
Editors have preached that government 
by committee causes chaos and have 
pointed to the efficiency of American 
management to prove their case, al- 
though in fact, American industry 
proves the position of the American 
Federation of Labor. American indus- 
try operates by the vehicle of policy 
determination by a board of directors 
and administration of that policy by an 
executive officer known as the man- 
ager or president or bearing some such 
title. 

A good example among many gov- 
ernment agencies is the War Produc- 
tion Board. Many of the prima donnas 
in that division who render service at 
a dollar-a-year dislike the thought of 
being compelled to discuss their deci- 
sions with representatives of labor and 
management who have been designated 
by and are responsible to their respec- 
tive organizations. 

They dislike the idea of submitting 
questions of policy for determination to 
a really representative council of com- 
petent, leaders of labor and manage- 
ment. 

The American Federation of Labor 
believes now is the time for all war 
agencies affecting economic affairs to 
establish real policy committees with 
responsible representatives designated 
by the respective organizations. One 
of the best guarantees for a decent post- 
war world is the growing understand- 
ing between labor and management, an 
understanding which will recognize 
that each of the parties must prove the 
responsibility of their leadership and 
must grow in strength and competence 
for the welfare of the nation. 

We face a new world in postwar 
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days—a world revolutionized by the 
machinery of industry and the magic 
of communications. The world is closer 
together—we are closer neighbors to 
our allies today than the Minute Men 
of Lexington and Concord were to the 
patriots of Virginia in ’°76. Our inter- 
ests among the United Nations are as 
closely knit today as the interests of the 
thirteen colonies. 

That is why labor believes the At- 
lantic Charter can mean only one kind 
of action—the building of economic 
equity in all areas of the world. Labor 
has learned that there can be no bar- 
rier which is adequate to safeguard 
standards of decent living against hu- 
man beings who are producing goods 
under serf-like conditions. 

The law of the jungle is not the law 
of civilization. Men and women of la- 
bor have learned that there are some 
things worth fighting for, even if the 
odds seem overwhelming and even if 
it necessitates partnerships hitherto un- 
dreamed of. 

Labor knows that there is a brother- 
hood of man. It may be partly hidden 
in normal times by the veneer of super- 
ficial rivalries, but when bombs burst 
the veneer cracks off, men and women 
find their common humanity is a tie 


Italian Workers 


Workers in Italy are organizing a 
widespread underground movement to 
overthrow Mussolini and free them- 
selves from Axis domination, accord- 
ing to a communication received by 
American labor leaders a few days ago. 

The message, from the Italian labor 
underground, says: 

“Italian labor—oppressed but not 
crushed by the Fascist-German tyr- 
anny—sends from Italy its message to 
American labor. It is a’ message of 
faith. We know that we are not alone 
in our hard struggle because we know 
that you, as well as all international 
labor, are wholeheartedly with us. 

“Our task is tremendous. All our 
work must be underground. We can- 
not work in our unions because the 
Fascist unions are not ours; they are 
not free and, therefore, they cannot be 
of any use for defending our interests. 
They are only an instrument of dicta- 
torship. We must work in our plants, 
in our lands, in our homes—all in 
secrecy. We are working for the re- 
construction of our free labor move- 
ment—-toward revolution against Fas- 
cism and for liberation. Never have 
our hopes been so high. 

“We know that there is no other 
alternative for the Italian people; it is 
either revolt or slavery. We know that 
Italian labor has a paramount respon- 





which binds civilized people and en- 
ables them to find the unity whicl: is 
needed to beat back and overthrow the 
foe. 

If we are to succeed in establishing 
a peace in a world in which all people 
will have the right to enjoy political 
liberty, economic equity, freedom of re- 
ligion and the integrity of the free- 
man’s home, we must decide now if 
we are ready to sacrifice old prejudices 
in the face of the terrible demonstration 
of their consequence. We must decide 
if we will play our part in building the 
postwar world on a firm foundation of 
decency and progress. 

If we have learned that men and 
women of every nation have the right 
to decent standards of living, the future 
offers a world of progress for humanity, 
and the war shall not have been fought 
in vain. The men and women of la- 
bor—the common men and women of 
every nation—join with all peace-lov- 
ing people in sharing the responsibility 
for the designing of a postwar world 
in which peace and economic security 
will destroy the exploitation which 
causes war. The American Federation 
of Labor will do its utmost to make 
that postwar world one which was 
worth fighting for, 


Map Revolution 


sibility. Italy cannot be really free 
unless labor will be the vital basis of 
the democratic government of the Italy 
of tomorrow. And we cannot have 
democracy if we are not able to create 
and to defend the democratic institu- 
tions. We are against all forms of dic- 
tatorship. We are the overwhelming 
majority. The impoverished masses 
of peasants are working hand in hand 
with us, the reviving Italian labor 
movement; the intellectuals are with 
us, the youths are with us, the middle 
classes are with us. 

“We know that you share our strug- 
gle. We never believed that you were 
selfish. Many of our brothers who 
have migrated to your country have 
given us ample proof of that. We 
know that American workers will never 
allow that an American victory should 
benefit imperialist aims, or result in 
territorial aggrandizement either in 
Europe or in other continents. We 
have opposed and shall oppose Fascism 
and war in the certainty that we will 
always find in you American workers 
our natural allies. We know that no 
one among you wants to see Italy 
broken up or punished. 

“Once the Italian people shall have 
done away with Fascism and its insane 
policy, Italy will by right find its place 
again among the nations of the world.” 
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OW FE HOLD these truths to be 
self-evident; that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; 
that to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just. powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” 

That sentence, taken from the sec- 
ond paragraph of the Declaration of 
Independence, contains the principles 
of American government for which we 
are fighting today. 

This country has been called the 
great melting pot of all nationalities, 
races and creeds. People from all 
parts of the world came here to live in 
freedom and to take advantage of the 
great opportunities that this young na- 
tion offered them. The religious, racial 
and political refugees of the Old World 
found a haven of tolerance and justice 
in the United States. 

Today our freedom and democratic 
way of life are challenged by Hitler, 
Hirohito and Mussolini. They are the 
enemies of freedom, and must «be 
crushed if we are to continue to be 
free. 

America is now meeting this chal- 
lenge. The great melting pot is boil- 
ing in defense of that freedom and 
democratic way of life, and free Amer- 
ican labor has risen in righteous wrath 
to provide the fuel for the boiling 
process. 

William Green voiced the sentiments 
of workers in this country when he 
stated : 

“American workers want to live in 
a free country. They want to live in 
peace, under a government of the 
people, by the people and for the 
people, a government which holds out 
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to them an opportunity for advance- 
ment for themselves and their chil- 
dren, a government which guarantees 
their rights and freedoms as individ- 
uals and organizations. 

“American workers do not want to 
live in a country where they are de- 
prived of all rights, where they are en- 
slaved politically and economically to 
the state, where they must obey orders 
from a dictator or face the firing squad. 
American workers do not want to live 
in concentration camps.” 

More than a year ago the Honorable 
Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labor in 
Great Britain, accurately described 
what Hitler has in mind for organized 
labor. He told American workers: 

“In the British labor movement we 
were under no delusion as to what 
would happen once Hitler came into 
power. We knew that everything 
labor stood for would go if his regime 
succeeded. His object was to make a 
slave state. And what ruthless methods 
he adopted in order to achieve it! Not 
merely the crushing of the trade unions 
but also the knout, death or the con- 
centration camp. 

“The same thing has followed in his 
train wherever he has gone. The Nazis 
have taken trade union leaders and put 
them to death. They have stolen the 
money and assets of the movement, but 
they have not destroyed its soul— 
neither in the countries which they have 
conquered nor even in Germany, where 
there are still remnants, probably 
crushed at the moment but whose resur- 
rection is as certain as that dawn fol- 
lows night.” 


The issues are, therefore, clearly de- 
fined in the minds of free American 
labor. Labor in this country knows 
that its rights and freedoms are at 
stake in this war; it knows that the 
cause of the United Nations is right 
and just ; and it knows the role it must 
play in this crusade to preserve our 
freedom. 

Labor knows that for every right it 
now enjoys it has a corresponding 
duty. Increasing the production of 
warships, aircraft, guns and ammuni- 
tion, food and clothing for our Navy 
is one of labor’s duties. That is the 
primary obligation of the workers in 
our factories and shipyards throughout 
the United States who are doing work 
for the Navy. In the words of Admiral 
Ernest J. King, commander-in-chief of 
the United States Fleet, the Navy says 
to free American labor, “You build ‘em 
and we'll fight ’em.” 

Labor knows that it must keep faith 
with the soldiers and sailors who are 
daily meeting the fire of the enemy in 
the battle areas. Labor knows that, in 
order to do this, it must do without 
things so that the men in the armed 
services may have them; it knows that 
it must keep physically fit and be ready 
for each day’s work on the production 
line ; and it knows that past production 
records must be bettered. 

Labor and management throughout 
industry, and that includes labor and 
management at our Navy Yards and 
other industrial shore establishments, 
are cooperating with each other as 
never before in the history of this 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Manpower 


HE ABSENCE of overall planning in 

our war administration has left unsolved 
basic problems upon the solution of which de- 
pends the most efficient use of our manpower. 

First of all, we ought to set up an overall 
authority to make all decisions between mili- 
tary and civilian interests and welfare and 
to perform the functions of a Board of Eco- 
nomic Strategy. Next, all authority over war 
procurement should be in one agency to make 
possible production planning and scheduling. 
Only then can the War Manpower Commis- 
sion know in advance what workers are 
needed, where and for how long. Workers 
cannot be shifted around carelessly, for morale 
is related to personal security, family ties, to 
the home and other investments. 

The overall board should determine the 
number to be inducted into the Army and 
Navy, balancing that number against the 
needs of military and civilian production and 
essential social institutions. The Manpower 
Commission is now creating its national or- 
ganization in which the U. S. Employment 
Service will be the operating agency. This 
agency will cease its service to civilian-service 
industries and will try to shake loose from lim- 
iting provisions and local control that retard 
its ability to direct workers in accord with the 
national program. 

Manpower policies must be approved by 
the national Management-Labor Policy Com- 
mittee composed of equal representation of 
labor and management. Manpower repre- 
sentatives will be appointed for war indus- 
trial areas (approximately 1102). In each 
such area advisory management-labor com- 
mittees will be appointed that will perform 
for the locality functions similar to those of 
regional committees. 

Now is the time when labor should estab- 
lish cooperative relations with the local 
employment bureaus, should negotiate the 
terms and conditions under which union 
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placement may continue, and set up local 
committees to cooperate with the manager of 
the employment bureau. 

The first obvious step in employment con- 
trol is to require that all mobilization of 
workers and all placements be made by the 
U. S. Employment Service. This, supple- 
mented by registration of the labor force, 
would give to the Service an opportunity to 
function. Such a responsibility would be so 
huge that the U. S. Employment Service 
would naturally wish to use all existing 
placement agencies provided they conformed 
to its rules and requirements. ‘The success 
with which we can utilize voluntary methods 
will reduce the need for compulsion. 


Don’t Save on Schools 


UR RECENT wartime election illus- 

trates the wide range of complicated is- 
sues upon which voters must be informed in 
order to vote intelligently. Our schools are 
the medium through which workers get at 
least a basic training in the educational tools 
necessary for continued progress throughout 
life and some understanding of the society in 
which they will live and their responsibilities 
as free citizens. 

Our public schools are tax-supported, for 
we believe that society owes all people the 
basic equal opportunity which consists of 
preparation for living. No handicap is more 
lasting or more crippling than denial of op- 
portunities which condemn the individual to 
illiteracy. 

Because we believe that education is essen- 
tial to the welfare of our children and our 
free way of life, the American Federation of 
Labor has from the time it was organized 
used its influence for the financial support 
and the cultural expansion of our public 
schools. We cannot afford to decrease ap- 
propriations for schools even in this war 
crisis. 'We now expect schools to prepare 
youth in the shortest possible time for the 
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responsibilities of war—a task that only the 
most efficient schools can manage. Boys and 
girls must have suitable training as they de- 
velop and no amount of training later will 
quite overcome failure to time education to 
growth. 

Central labor unions and state federations 
should carefully watch local appropriations 
for public schools. As national war taxes 
increase and sources for which local govern- 
ments rely for income dwindle, it will be 
increasingly difficult to maintain revenues for 
schools. It should be the special responsi- 
bility of labor to watch these appropriations 
and to guard against attempts to limit them 
by resort to the use of special devices fixing 
ratios or percentages. Our economies should 
be in other public services and reductions in 
school maintenance a last resort. 

The federal government should supplement 
local efforts to assure equal educational op- 
portunities to the children of all citizens 
regardless of the economic prosperity of the 
region. 


All-Out Production 


HE INVASION of North Africa and 

the rolling back of the Japanese in the Solo- 
mons seem to mark a turning point in the 
war. They have immeasurably strengthened 
the will to victory. The growing activity of 
our soldiers brings directly home to thou- 
sands of families the need to stand behind 
those men to the utmost of our ability. The 
refrain of the popular war song expresses in 
homely language the obligation resting upon 
each and all of us—“Pass the ammunition 
and we'll all stay free.” 

Our wealth and our earnings must be gen- 
erously given to finance the government. The 
government must pay at least 50 per cent of 
the current costs of war and must supply its 
troops what they need where and as they need 
it. Too little and too late wlil not win this war. 
When the government places contracts to keep 
production facilities moving at capacity, then 
begins the responsibility of management and 
labor to turn out the best production within 
the minimum of time so as to sustain an am- 
munition supply line to our combat line. 

We cannot tolerate production delays 
whether due to management or labor. Strikes 
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have practically disappeared where there is 
responsible union leadership, but delays due 
to business-as-usual are less obvious—though 
just as deadly. Instead of plans for private 
profit there must be substituted overall plan- 
ning and control of war industries and 
essential civilian industries. 

Any failure on the part of the government 
to assume this duty and responsibility will 
create opportunities for business-as-usual and 
thereby hamper the war effort. In this 
gigantic effort to keep the expected flow of am- 
munition moving, government, management 
and labor must cooperate. Each element is 
responsible and must have representation. 

American workers are finding that the rules 
of war work have completely revolutionized 
union work. Their union representatives 
must participate in the deliberations of the 
War Production Board in order to determine 
what and how much is to be produced by 
their industry; they must have representation 
on or before the National War Labor Board 
where wartime collective bargaining is passed 
upon and regulated; and they must have rep- 
resentation on and before the War Manpower 
Commission in order to protect their rights 
and interests in employment. 

All these negotiations are to be carried on 
with the dominant purpose of winning the 
war. Protection of workers is a secondary 
objective. The war must come first, for 
unless we preserve our freedom the union and 
human welfare are meaningless. Our will 
to sacrifice and to forego rights increases the 
obligation of the government to give us 
prompt and definite action on our wage and 
employment petitions. 

We are in a hard war and maybe a long 
war, which will require us to set aside com- 
forts and conveniences. Labor has less of 
these than some other groups, but we are 
ready to give up our proportional share. 
Personal freedom and a free society depend 
upon our making the sacrifices of comforts 
and income necessary to mobilize our nation 
for the supreme war effort. 











THE WAR HOUSING PROGHAM 


B y JOHN B. BLANDFORD ‘ J R., Administrator, National Housing Agency 


. ie WAR housing program has 
developed in line with the tradi- 
tions and standards to which the Amer- 
ican labor movement has been pledged 
since its beginning. 

We build war houses because we be- 
lieve that men are more important than 
machines. We have learned that the 
health and safety and reasonable com- 
fort of the worker are necessary to war 
efficiency. We feel that to win the war 
we must honor in practice as well as 
in theory the human rights and values 
for which we are fighting. These prin- 
ciples are in substance the same as those 
which led first to legal recognition that 
labor was not a mere commodity of 
commerce, and later to the develop- 
ment of workmen’s compensation and 
unemployment benefits, old-age insur- 
ance and wage and hour laws. 

Despite the fact that it serves a dif- 
ferent type of need, the war housing 
program also springs from the same 
recognition of the human element in 
industry, and this is why organized 
labor has been so much interested in 
the program from the start. 

The earlier objectives of labor were 
not attained without a struggle, and an 
adequate war housing program has not 
been attained without a struggle. The 
program had to gain ascendancy over 
the idea that the housing of war work- 
ers was not as urgent as the housing 
of war machinery, that any kind of 
accommodations—tents, trailers, parks, 
shanties—were good enough for the 
men and women who were forging the 
implements of war, and that the worker 
in the factory line was of a lower order 
of importance in the war effort than 
the soldier and the sailor who were 
joined with him in the battle for free- 
dom. 

Slowly but surely, with the under- 
standing and cooperation of the Con- 
gress and of other government agencies, 
the war housing program has been gain- 
ing ground against these obstacles. In 
our efforts to get money to finance con- 
struction, and to get materials to build 
houses, the National Housing Agency’s 
program is being placed on a parity 
with other activities on the war front. 
As was to be anticipated, we have had 
to trim our sails, but the wind is no 
longer against us. 

In other respects as well, the war 
housing program has moved forward 


in accordance with the just standards 
and ideals of labor. Prevailing wage 
schedules are now applied to all proj- 
ects built with public funds and to some 
projects built with private funds. Bene- 
ficiaries of government contracts are 
required to refrain from discrimination 
against workers on the basis of union 
membership and to recognize the prin- 
ciples of collective bargaining. 

For these reasons the record of in- 
dustrial peace in connection with the 
construction of war housing has been 
almost without parallel. Jurisdictional 
disputes have been negligible. Strikes 
have been practically non-existent. Sta- 
bilization agreements, resting upon that 
voluntary accord which is stronger than 
any compulsion, have brought mutual 
benefits to the whole building industry, 
employer and worker, supply man and 
operator. 

Fair standards of construction have 
been supplemented by fair standards of 
occupancy. Despite the critical short- 
ages of materials, we have sought— 
thus far successfully—to make new 
construction conform to decent stand- 
ards of light and air, space and sanita- 
tion. In addition, we are not over- 
crowding and we are not overcharging. 
Fair economic rentals are charged, with 
exceptions where necessary to meet the 
needs of large families with low in- 
comes. 

It is not too much to say that from 
these war housing practices there 
should emerge in the postwar period 
a better conception of the place of hous- 
ing in the budgetary problems of work- 
ing families. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has to a unique degree combined a 
championship of our system of private 
initiative with an equal recognition of 
progressive public responsibility to 
serve those needs which private enter- 
prise cannot serve. The whole war 
housing program parallels this ap- 
proach. As we look at the total pro- 
gram from its beginning in 1940 and 
project it until the end of 1943, we find 
in numerical terms an almost exact 
balance between the units of new con- 
struction provided by private enter- 
prise and the units of new construction 
provided by government funds. And 
we must remember at the same time 
that the publicly financed program has 
operated through the normal channels 


of the private construction industry, 
with work done on a contract basis and 
labor employed in the customary way. 

While a very substantial portion of 
the war housing program has been 
based upon public initiative, the entire 
program thus far has retained those 
aspects of voluntarism which we asso- 
ciate with a free people in times of 
peace. Thus far, I repeat, we have 
found the same voluntary approaches 
entirely adaptable to the stern require- 
ments of war. Whether the housing 
program will need to resort to billeting 
and other forms of compulsion in the 
future, as England has done, no man 
can say with certainty, because no man 
knows how long the war will last or 
what new circumstances may arise. 
But we can say with certainty that 
even in war we plan to stick to the 
more democratic methods, with the just 
expectation that the attitude and action 
of the people themselves will make these 
methods work. And the people in- 


cludes organized labor. 
In fact, because so large a part of 


the war housing program is built and 
occupied by the membership of organ- 
ized labor, and for many reasons be- 
sides, organized labor has an unusual 
responsibility for the degree of success 
which the program attains. 

I would be the last to fail to recog- 
nize that labor should not relax in the 
slightest its efforts to maintain those 
standards upon which its welfare and 
security rest. The contribution of labor 
toward incorporating these standards 
into the war housing program has been, 
broadly speaking, beneficial to the pro- 
gram and to the country. 

And by the same token, labor has a 
major responsibility for remembering 
that, after all, war and peace are not 
the same thing; that war is a time for 
reasonably safeguarding existing stand- 
ards against retrogression, but not for 
pushing toward new gains at a peace- 
time rate; that war is a time for sacri- 
fices, fairly distributed though they 
must be; in short, that war is a time 
for tightening up our belts all along 
the line. 

War housing must tighten up its belt 
to meet the need. We simply have not 
the materials, the manpower or the 
time, putting aside the question of 
money entirely, to build new war hous- 
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ing for every worker who leaves his old 
home and moves into a war area. 
Through the maximum use of existing 
structures, we must cut new construc- 
tion to the minimum consistent with 
health and safety and efficiency. To- 
ward this end, the National Housing 
Agency is pushing its “war guest” pro- 
gram, designed to provide 650,000 of 
the 1,320,000 accommodations needed 
for the 1,600,000 to 2,000,000 workers 
jn-migrating to centers of war produc- 
tion activity between the middle of 1942 
and the middle of 1943. 

We are combining with this volun- 
tary “war guest” program a voluntary 
program for government leasing and 
converting of private homes, so that 
they may be enlarged and operated by 
the National Housing Agency for the 
duration of the emergency, in order 
that more war workers may be accom- 
modated without new construction. 

Where new construction is impera- 
tive, we must combine decency with the 
utmost simplicity, avoiding all forms of 
adornment and making one nail do the 
work of two wherever we can. Non- 
















essential housing for anyone anywhere 
must be as taboo as any other kind of 
business-as-usual, no matter what pecu- 
niary interests, individual or group, are 
involved. 

Beyond this we must seek so to or- 
ganize the war effort on the home front 
that the movement of people from one 
locality to another will be reduced as 
much as possible. While we do not 
like to contemplate the separation of 
families, it just will not be possible to 
supply family housing in all cases where 
workers are needed. Migration should 
be further curtailed by the maximum 
use of local labor, including women and 
others heretofore discriminated against. 
This involves not only changes in local 
custom, but also huge programs of 
training and preparation for skilled as 
well as semi-skilled and unskilled jobs. 

In this nationwide effort at adapta- 
tion, which is so closely related to the 
war housing program and to the whole 
war effort, the cooperation of labor, the 
initiative and leadership of labor are 
indispensable. 

It is the established policy of the 



























































National Housing Agency to welcome 
and encourage labor representation on 
all these local agencies of action, 
whether they be local housing author- 
ities or war housing centers or any 
other appropriate bodies. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
through its affiliated organizations and 
their locals, has been vocal and effective 
from the very beginning of the housing 
programs and policies of the federal 
government. 

This participation should be con- 
tinued and expanded now. 

The significance of full labor partici- 
pation in the war housing program may 
hest be illustrated by a few figures in- 
dicating the dramatic magnitude of the 
job. 

When the housing units now con- 
templated are completed next year, the 
total war housing program, including 
the use of existing structures and new 
construction, will aggregate more than 
2,969,000 units of all types, including 
accommodations for single persons, for 
two-person families and for larger fam- 
ilies—enough to take care of a number 
of people almost as great as the total 
population of New York City. 

This total war housing program com- 
prises more than 1,269,000 units of new 
construction of all types, including ac- 
commodations for single persons, for 
two-person families and for larger fam- 
ilies—enough to take care of a number 
of people almost as great as the total 
population of Chicago. 

The public construction alone in this 
vast program involves an expenditure 
of more than $2,039,000,000, or almost 
two-thirds of the tremendous public 
works program to stimulate reemploy- 
ment and recovery under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act of 1933. 

To complete the remainder of the 
program now contemplated means that 
we must finish more than 600,000 units 
of private and public construction be- 
tween November 1 of this year and 
November 1 of next year—which comes 
to a twelve-month program for war 
housing alone of more than the yearly 
average for all non-farm housing be- 
tween 1939 and 1942 inclusive. 

Between the middle of 1942 and the 
middle of 1943 alone from 1,600,000 to 
2,000,000 war workers, in-migrating to 
centers of war production activity, are 
depending upon this program to pro- 
vide them, and in many cases their 
families, with shelter. 

The managers and operators of war 
production plants are depending upon 
this program to make it possible for 
workers to come to the job and stay 
on the job. 

More need not be said to emphasize 
how this program affects the interest 








and attracts the attention not only of 
labor but also of the country at large. 
While we concentrate with single- 
minded devotion upon the winning of 
the war, we are mindful also of the 
problems of the postwar period. The 
future offers us on the one hand the 
dismal prospect of an unprecedented 
depression, or on the other hand the 
happy promise of the largest and most 
equitable prosperity we have ever 
known, depending upon our state of 


preparedness at the end of the war to 
organize wisely and utilize fully our 
human and material resources. 

In any postwar program worthy of 
the name, housing occupies a central 


position. This is true whether the test 
of importance be in terms of oppor- 
tunity for serving human needs, oppor- 
tunity for stabilizing and increasing in- 
dustrial activity, opportunity for invest- 
ing capital, opportunity for employing 
men or opportunity for raising the gen- 


eral levels of our economic and cu'tural 
environment. 

The postwar housing program will be 
very different from the wartime |ous- 
ing program, but nonetheless what we 
do now and what we prepare for now 
will shape and modify what we will be 
ready and able to do in the years to 
come. 

This is another reason, and by no 
means the least, why labor has a vital 
stake in the war housing program. 
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> Long hours, low pay, no protection 
and miserable working conditions mark 
the reign of Japanese factory proprie- 
tors over tens of thousands of Chinese 
laborers in North China, according to 
information received by the Chinese 
Association of Labor in Chungking. 

In Peiping and Tientsin, Japanese 
control was featured by isolating the 
residential quarters of the laborers, by 
instituting mutual guarantee systems 
among them, by frequently moving 
them from one place to another with- 
out previous warning, and by mixing 
spies among them. 

In Taiyuan the Japanese made all 
the workers live in the factories, thus 
depriving them of any freedom of ac- 
tion. 

The conditions in smaller cities are 
even worse. Workers are virtual pris- 
oners in the factories, with soldiers and 
puppet police guarding them like con- 
victs. 

Those in the Kowchwan coal mine 
in Tatung and the Paichiachwang coal 
mine near Taiyuan, both in Shansi 
Province, receive nothing except small 
rations of rice. They get no wages for 
their work and receive almost no daily 
necessities. The disease and death 
rates are soaring. 

In Tientsin, Taiyuan and Kaifeng 
meager wages are paid to workers, and 
prices are rising rapidly. The general 
pay is fifty cents (Japanese-controlled 
currency) a day for men and even less 
for women. The Chinese are often 
compelled to work 14 to 18 hours a 
day. Most of them are employed in 
cotton mills, match and cigarette fac- 
tories, and coal mines. Brutal treat- 
ment and intolerable working condi- 
tions have frequently provoked upris- 
ing by the Chinese workers against the 
Japanese. Such uprisings occur par- 
ticularly when they will be of direct 
aid to the Chinese army fighting to 
drive out the Nipponese. 

Some time ago more than 30,000 la- 
borers participated in a strike in east- 
ern Hopei. This was followed by an 
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even bolder effort in Tongshan. Seven 
thousand workers actually revolted 
with weapons. 

They did considerable damage to the 
machines in the factory, disarmed the 
Japanese garrison there, and walked 
out to join guerrilla units. 

Many workers in Taiyuan have or- 
ganized themselves into an armed unit, 
constantly harassing the enemy. When 
the Chinese regulars were engaging the 
enemy in an important battle near Tai- 
yuan, workers at the Tsinglung coal 
mine set the place afire. The blaze 
lasted five days and destroyed every- 
thing in the mine. 

Other cases of sabotage, strikes and 
violence against the Japanese by North 
China workers have been reported in 
recent months, 


> Stalingrad is running its own scrap 
metal drive—and this one’s carried on 
under artillery fire and aerial bombard- 
ment. 

The Russian army needs equipment 
and doesn’t give a tank up for lost 
even when it’s on the bed of the Volga 
River as a result of the sinking of a 
freighter by Nazi planes. When a 
ferry carrying tanks was sunk in the 
river at Stalingrad, Russian deep-sea 
divers went down to recover them. 
The detachment walked the river bed 
for an hour. Under the guidance of a 
commander who was struck by Nazi 
fire, the divers brought the tanks up to 
the shore with hoisting machines. 

Soviet deep-sea divers have also 
saved Nazi equipment for use by the 
Russian army. After Russian artillery 
batteries had sunk a German transport 
in the Black Sea, continued Soviet fire 
prevented Nazi speedboats from saving 
the cargo. 

That night Russian divers went down 
for the sunken material and brought it 
ashore. 

Since the start of the war Russian 
divers have given the army millions of 
dollars’ worth of war equipment by 
salvaging German munitions. 





> Slovak guerrilla groups are growing 
both in size and in fierceness of anti- 
Nazi activity. Their strength has be- 
come known through admissions in the 
German press itself. 

Czechoslovakia’s fifth columnists 
who now rule Slovakia for Hitler re- 
cently recognized the strength of the 
guerrilla movement in an article pub- 
lished in Slovakia’s Nazi-controlled 
Gardista. 

“We have in Slovakia,” said the 
Gardista, “a great movement, organ- 
ized in a military manner, which differs 
from other movements in that its lead- 
ers are separated from their followers 
by many lands and seas. It is so well 
and so secretly organized that it is al- 
most impossible to perceive it. 

“One learns of it, however, through 
the radio over which instructions for 
the movement are given. It is inter- 
esting to note that, instead of being 
given in the usual secrecy generally 
enveloping military operations, these 
instructions are given, so to speak, pub- 
licly. And there are other difficulties 
connected with this abnormal organi- 
zation. 

“The year’s activity for these parti- 
sans begins on May 1, if possible, for 
on that day the high command of the 
partisans urged all Slovaks to continue 
the fight which began at Humenne, and 
which was the first success of the year 
achieved by these partisans. They shot 
a ‘non-Slovak’ gendarme; and on 
May 5 they destroyed the railroad near 
Gymes. The broadcaster later ex- 
pressed satisfaction over these acts and 
appealed to Slovaks all over Slovakia 
to join the secret fight.” 

Recent statements made by Russian 
war prisoners disclose that Slovak sol- 
diers cherish a particular hatred toward 
the Gestapo men who guard every Slo- 
vak division. In spite of being closely 
watched by these Nazis, every Slovak 
soldier hopes to become a prisoner of 
the Russians, because after he is cap- 
tured he has the opportunity of joining 
the Czech armed forces in Russia. 
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IKE OTHER democracies, Nor- 

way was caught unprepared when 
brutally attacked in April, 1940, but 
the very fact of the democratic and 
national freedom enjoyed by the people 
before the invasion has more than per- 
haps anything else contributed to the 
resourceful and persistent fight put up 
by the Norwegian workers along with 
all the other groups of the people united 
in the “Norwegian Front” against the 
Germans and their few Quisling hench- 
men. The workers of Norway are 
continuously fighting, unarmed and 
under the severest conditions, to break 
the German domination and regain 
Norway’s freedom, so as to be able to 
take up again and continue the peace- 
ful struggle for a country fit to live in 
for modern people, a country where 
political and social democracy can grad- 
ually be complemented by economic 
democracy and personal freedom com- 
bined with economic security. 

At the outbreak of the Second World 
War, Norway was a nation in the proc- 
ess of making strong and steady eco- 
nomic and social progress. The foun- 
dation was laid for the development of 
a solid and quite well balanced people’s 
economy by the gradual inclusion and 
intense utilization of the country’s nat- 
ural resources—the land, forests, 
mountains, the sea and the water power. 

There was not much idle labor power 
during the last years, even if the un- 
employment problem had not yet been 
satisfactorily solved. With the excep- 
tion of a very small percentage, it can 
be said that Norway’s valuable and, 
considered as a whole, well-trained 
labor power was engaged in the pro- 
duction of values for our time and for 
the future. The effectiveness of labor 
was steadily increasing, both as a re- 
sult of better technical training in all 
activities and in consequence of the 
greater organized planning of the work 
which gradually penetrated the indus- 
tries as well as the social economy as 
a whole. 

Hand in hand with the general ex- 
pansion along practically all lines of 
the people’s economy—in agriculture 
as in industry, in building construction 
and public works—proceeded a uni- 
form rationalizing process within the 
technical units and their branches ; and 
in the principal activities there oc- 
curred a slowly emerging process of 
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ORWAY FOR THE PEOPLE 


By OLE COLBJORNSEN 


solidarity combined with a steadily in- 
creasing tendency to regulation and 
control on the part of management, 
labor and the public. 

Quantitatively, production of useful 
products was steadily increasing, and 
with it the national income. The dis- 
tribution of the national income had 
gradually—thanks to a democratic tax 
policy, the development of social serv- 
ices and public support of agriculture 
and the fisheries—become more rea- 
sonable and just, and apart from a few 
groups which were still backward, 
especially the lumber workers in the 
forests and the fishermen, it must be 
admitted that people in Norway, the 
more well-to-do as well as the ordinary 
man and woman, were in reasonably 
good circumstances and enjoyed life. 

Hand in hand with the stabilization 
and extension of employment through- 
out the country went a development of 
the social services and the social se- 
curity system. During the most recent 
years Norway established national old 
age pensions, unemployment insurance, 
and security for the blind ard the oth- 
erwise physically handicapped, while 
plans were under way for the adoption 
of sickness and accident insurance to 
include also the self-employed popula- 
tion groups, especially those in the 
rural regions. We looked forward to 
a completed general social security 
system for the entire Norwegian peo- 
ple—comprising the necessary cover- 
ing of practically all economic risk of 
a citizen from the cradle to the grave. 

This rich economic and social de- 
velopment work had gradually won 
general recognition and support among 
practically all sections of the people 
and within all political parties. There 
was disagreement about the tempo, 
about the order in which the separate 
reform measures should be adopted, 
about the nature and the extent of so- 
ciety’s regulating and controlling en- 
croachment, but as a whole there was 
a fairly uniform agreement about the 
desirability and the justification of 
what had been accomplished and to 
some extent also about the program 
under way. ‘The political struggle, so 
far as the big, responsible political par- 
ties were concerned, had steadily grown 
more factual and realistic. The dis- 
cussions were about ideas, about the 
objectives sought and the best proce- 





dure for reaching these most quickly 
and safely. 

There was also, naturally, an eco- 
nomic struggle, in part quite sharp, 
among the different sections of the 
population or social groups, conditioned 
upon their more or less favorable sit- 
uation and upon their immediate or 
more remote economic interest—or 
lack of interest—in one or the other 
alternatives of the development, in the 
manner that this is consciously influ- 
enced by national and local economic 
and social policy. But on the whole, 
politics in Norway—in spite of the fact 
that superficially it might appear other- 
wise—had gradually become charac- 
terized by greater tolerance and under- 
standing. There was a growing ac- 
knowledgment of the fact that a single 
group or sphere of interest is seldom 
one hundred per cent right, that in the 
political opponent’s point of view are 
often found valuable and right ideas 
which deserve to be considered in the 
formulating of social policy, and that 
the clear, political light of day must 
comprise the many lucid colors in the 
whole political spectrum. 

The old political democracy in Nor- 
way was making good progress toward 
a comprehensive social and economic 
democracy which aimed to provide 
work and conditions of security for all, 
and gradually also a standard of living 
really befitting modern, civilized peoole. 

This tendency toward increasing 
solidarity proceeded in Norway in a 
manner similar to that in the economic 
discussions and the political struggle 
by peaceful, democratic means. Apart 
from a very small number of Commu- 
nists and Nazis nobody even thought of 
using violent methods in the social 
struggle, and all of the four large polit- 
ical parties had expressly declared 
themselves opposed to dictatorship in 
every form—the communistic as well 
as the Nazi-Fascist dictatorship. 

The problem regarding a reason- 
able and rational systematizing in a 
social setup of the big organizations 
—particularly the employers’ asso- 
ciations and the trade unions—with 
the power and the interests of society 
always above special interests, was 
ripening in the consciousness of the 
peovle to such an extent that also in 
this important and difficult field it had 
become possible to envision a satisfac- 
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tory solution in accord with social and 
democratic principles. 

Norwegians have thought they have 
a certain right to be proud of their 
achievements in the social and demo- 
cratic field during the last fifty years. 
Norway was undoubtedly one of the 
countries where democracy worked 
best, and where it was possible to see 
political democracy being transformed 
into economic and social democracy. 
The strenuous life of the Norwegian 
people seems to have taught them one 
important lesson, that cooperation is 
necessary in order to solve their prac- 
tical problems. 

Collective bargaining had for dec- 
ades been widespread in Norway, the 
right of organizing generally been ac- 
knowledged by the employers, and 
both workers and employers respected 
the rights of each other and knew each 
other’s responsibilities. 

Then all was suddenly shattered, the 
lights were out, and the people labor- 
ing and suffering under the heels of 
the brutal German tyranny. 

It might not be unreasonable to sup- 
pose that more than two years of for- 
eign domination has shaken the morale 
of Norway’s three million people and 
destroyed their will to resist. Particu- 
larly when it is recalled that throughout 
all that time Germany has maintained 
in Norway a large army of occupa- 
tion—German soldiers everywhere and 
anywhere—watching, stealing, threat- 
ening. German Gestapo agents pry- 
ing into public and private affairs, 
quick to arrest and always reluctant to 
set free. Each day bringing new re- 
ports of German brutality, of beatings, 
torture and reprisals. And the all-too- 
frequent announcements of executions 
—of relatives or acquaintances dying 
before German firing squads. This in 
Norway, where the death penalty has 
been unknown for generations. 

Nor is that all. Throughout these 
two years the Norwegians have seen 
their country being plundered and laid 
waste, its democratic government re- 
placed by Quisling-tools of the German 
occupation authorities, its church and 
religious freedom gravely challenged, 
its economic system thrown into chaos, 
its school teachers and school children 
threatened and bullied, its hard-gained 
social reforms tossed into discard, its 
cultural traditions scoffed at and dese- 
crated. They have seen Norway’s 
hitherto carefully guarded natural re- 
sources ruthlessly exploited for the 
benefit of Germany alone. They have 
seen Norwegian industries seized and 
converted to serve Germany’s war ma- 
chine. They have seen their news- 
papers turned into mere mouthpieces 
for Nazism. They have seen Nor- 
wegian labor reduced to slavery. 
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Norwegian families have been forced 
to do with the bare minimum of food, 
and the specter of real starvation is 
looming in the cities. Many families 
have been forced to yield their homes 
to Germans; all homes have been 
stripped of radios and robbed of woolen 
blankets. Fuel has been scarce, and 
by Nazi rule no more than one heated 
room is permitted in any Norwegian 
home—if fuel is available. Clothes, like 
food, are strictly rationed and almost 
impossible to obtain. 

Old and young, rich and poor, men 
and women—all have alike had to bear 
the hardships imposed by the foreign 
master. 

During the recent crisis in Tronde- 
lag, when more than forty persons were 
executed by the Germans in a couple 
of days, many Norwegian trade union- 
ists sacrificed their lives for freedom’s 
cause. 

Despite all privations and sufferings 
the Norwegian people have not given 
in. Every week, every day brings new 
evidence that the Norwegian will to 
resist grows steadily more firm and 
more fierce. Cost what it may, the 
Norwegian people will not surrender— 
and they will continue fighting back 
with all the power and all the resources 
at their command. 

They came through last winter—un- 
daunted in spirit, but many with their 
bodies exhausted, weakened, and some- 
times even mutilated by privations, 
hunger and brutal atrocities. But it 
can’t last indefinitely without risking 
the wholesale destruction of the people. 
That’s why Norwegians in the home- 
land and abroad are praying and hop- 
ing for a large-scale counter-invasion 
of Northern Europe as quickly as stra- 
tegically and tactically possible. 

The famous underground newspaper, 
Free Trade Unions, which directed 
Labor’s effective campaign against 
Quisling’s plans to set up a Nazi “Rik- 
sting,” or corporative parliament, re- 
ports that the efforts to get union mem- 
bers to resign from the nazified Na- 
tional Labor Federation now have been 
discontinued. The paper states that 
the purpose of the drive was accom- 
plished when Quisling was compelled 
to give up his “Riksting” plans. Be- 
fore that happened, the vast majority 
of the Federation’s rank and file mem- 
bers had resigned. 

“The entire world,” says the paper, 
“has now learned of the working men’s 
opinion of Quisling’s nazification ef- 
forts, and it has been clearly demon- 
strated that among laboring people 
there exist no grounds for a ‘Rik- 
sting’ or other Nazi arrangements. It 
has also again been firmly established 
that the National Labor Federation in 
the Nazis’ hands is a thin shell without 


a core. The Nazis have gained tiie 
leading positions with the aid of the 
occupying power, while the members 
stand firm and united against Nasjonal 
Samling.” 

Free Trade Unions reports that 
the Germans, represented by the Ges- 
tapo, interfered with the action against 
the “Riksting” by threatening to in- 
voke a state of civil emergency and to 
execute a large number of union lead- 
ers. In certain cases the Gestapo went 
so far as to name names, informing 
various labor groups that these men 
would be shot if the resignations from 
the Federation were not revoked. The 
Gestapo further backed up the threats 
by arresting a large number of union 
men in Oslo. But the resignations 
stood. 

“If we at this point declare that the 
action against the ‘Riksting’ has been 
successful,” says the underground 
paper, “it does not mean that the fight 
is finished.” 

Norwegian labor and the whole 
Norwegian people look with bright 
hopes to America and the stupendous 
war efforts of the United States. The 
sincere appreciations from American 
trade union leaders have warmed their 
hearts, and they felt both joy and pride 
when President Roosevelt recently 
spoke of their fight in words that for- 
ever will retain their place in Norway’s 
history : 

“If there is anyone,” said the Presi- 
dent, “who still wonders why this war 
is being fought, let him look to Nor- 
way. If there is anyone who has any 
delusions that this war could have been 
averted, let him look to Norway. And 
if there is anyone who doubts of the 
democratic will to win, again I say, let 
him look to Norway. 

“He will find in Norway, at once 
conquered and unconquerable, the an- 
swer to his questioning. 

“We all know how this most peace- 
ful and innocent of countries was ruth- 
lessly violated. 

“And with Norway fell the concept 
that either remoteness from political 
controversy or usefulness to mankind 
could give any nation immunity from 
attack in a world where aggression 
spread unchecked. 

“But the story of Norway since the 
conquest shows that while a free de- 
mocracy may be slow to realize its 
danger, it can be heroic when aroused. 
At home, the Norwegian people have 
silently resisted the invader’s will with 
grim endurance. Abroad, Norwegian 
ships and Norwegian men have rallied 
to the cause of the United Nations. 
And their assistance to that cause has 
been out of all proportion to their small 
numbers. The Norwegian merchant 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Labor Gives 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Labor will solicit contributions of its 
own members rather than management 
as in the past. Labor will receive credit 
for those contributions. Labor’s own 
war relief program—its special proj- 
ects—will be continued and expanded. 
Significantly, those projects will not be 
financed by labor’s contributions alone, 
but will come from the community war 
chests as a whole. 

The practical consequences of this 
arrangement are that workers, who 
formerly were regarded solely as pas- 
sive contributors, will now through 
their union representatives have a 
voice in the allocation and expenditure 
of all funds raised in their community. 
The community will now recognize, 
and perhaps for the first time, the trade 
unions as a body and will quickly dis- 
cover that workers and their unions 
are generous contributors to worthy 
causes. This will be a profoundly im- 
portant discovery in many communi- 
ties where the labor movement has 
until now been regarded as a soulless 
instrument for getting more wages, 
fewer hours and better working con- 
ditions for its members. 

The new spirit will not bring about 
the millenium; it will, however, as the 
following story may illustrate, accom- 
plish a better understanding of labor 
and what it represents. 

In a city in upstate New York a 
representative of United Nations Re- 
lief met with local labor leaders and 
with the chairman and directors of the 
community chest for the purpose of 
deciding how much union members in 
that region would contribute each 
month to their local chest. The name 
of a factory, still unorganized and 
notorious for low wages, came up. 

The chairman of the board, who was 
also a banker and who in the past had 
done business with the employer in 
question, confessed that this factory 
could not be included in the local drive. 

“I spoke to the employer,” he told 
the conference, “and he said that it 
would be impossible for his workers 
to make any contributions because they 
didn’t earn enough. This came as a 
shock to me. I must confess that in 
all my financial dealings with this indi- 
vidual it had never occurred to me to 
reflect on the wages paid to his em- 
ployes. ‘How,’ I inquired, ‘can you 
pay so little to your workers that they 
are not even able to make a small con- 
tribution to their community chest?’ 
Gentlemen, that situation is no credit 
to our community.” 

This chairman had previously con- 
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sidered wages from the perspective of 
an accountant; he now saw them from 
the point of view of the community. 

Happily, organized labor, because it 
is organized and because of its sub- 
stantial contributions to the economic 
well-being of the community, is able to 
assume its proper place in the national 
and local relief campaigns. The re- 
sponse has been uniformly inspiring. 

In Syracuse milk drivers have voted 
to make weekly contributions of thirty 
cents, or more than $15 a year; iron 
workers have voted a $10 annual con- 
tribution per member. In Chattanooga 
and Louisville the unions are making 
the magnificent contributions of two 
days’ wages this year; this slogan is 
“2 in ’42.” In Pittsburgh the elec- 
tricians are reported to be giving an 
average of $21. 

These are not isolated instances of 
labor’s generosity. The full story of 
labor’s response to our campaign to 
alleviate the distress of the weak and 
the hungry and the suffering of those 
who are the innocent victims of the 
Nazi scourge will be recounted later. 
Labor’s relief record is in the best 
tradition of the American Federation 
of Labor. We have never failed to 
stand beside those who have been 
driven and tortured and exiled because 
they could not abide the ways of the 
fascist tyrant or who were persecuted 
and imprisoned because they had the 
courage to raise their voice in protest 
against the inhuman cruelties perpe- 
trated in the name of Adolf Hitler’s 
“New Order.” 

Let it be said to the undying credit 
of the American Federation of Labor 
that it required no formal declara- 
tion of war to know and to act upon 
the realization that Adolf Hitler is the 
enemy of mankind. From the day he 
came to power American labor was at 
war with him. By every spoken word 
and overt act we have demonstrated 
our unrelenting opposition to him and 
to his works. In 1933 the American 





Federation of Labor called for a boy- 
cott of Nazi goods and services. In 
the years that followed, there have been 
thousands of protests, meetings, dem- 
onstrations ; victims of his terror have 
been snatched from the grasp of his 
sadistic jailers, some of them literally 
spirited away from concentration 
camps while the Gestapo stood by. 
All this has been done by labor. 

Now, through United Nations Relief 
and the machinery created with com- 
munity war chests in hundreds of 
cities and towns throughout America, 
labor will accelerate its work. It is 
a great and worthy cause to which we 
are contributing. Workers who toil 
at the bench or strain at their ma- 
chines will be united through their 
contributions with the champions of 
freedom on every battlefront of the 
United Nations in a direct and per- 
sonal way. We are one with the 
valiant seamen on the high seas. Our 
dollars will be converted into food and 
medicine to sustain weary fighters on 
every front where the armies of the 
United Nations fight and where the 
victory over fascism will be hammered 
out. Men and women racing against 
time in the bowels of ships in a hun- 
dred shipyards and workers laboring 
to produce and accumulate the monu- 
mental stockpiles of munitions and 
weapons may stay on their jobs and 
yet know that their contributions have 
enabled the Chinese Association of 
Labor to smuggle skilled Chinese work- 
men from Shanghai and other Japa- 
nese-conquered territories. 

We stay on our jobs and produce, 
but the funds that we supply nourish 
and encourage the embattled people of 
Britain and the valiant armies and 
peoples of Russia and China and our 
allies on every continent. 

This is our obligation, this is our 
privilege—to fight, to do, to produce, 
to give, to work for the liberation of 
oppressed humanity and the victory of 
democracy. 


HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 























The Navy, Labor and the War 
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country in our gigantic war production 
program, Individual ambitions and 
differences are being subordinated to 
the task of all-out production to win 
the war. 

The Navy Department, which is one 
of the largest single employers of labor 
in this country, if not in the world, has 
instituted a progressive labor relations 
policy for all Navy Yards, ordnance 
plants and other industrial shore es- 
tablishments of the Navy, under the 
direction of Ralph A. Bard, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. The Navy 
looks upon labor relations as a form 
of human relations, and our labor re- 
lations policy reflects this fact. 

Recently some two hundred repre- 
sentatives of labor, including the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, came 
to Washington from the Navy’s indus- 
trial shore establishments throughout 
the country, and discussed production 
problems with high Navy officials. Co- 
operation was the keynote of the con- 
ference, and much of value was accom- 
plished. 

There has been established in the 
office of the Undersecretary of the 
Navy an industrial relations unit known 
as the Incentive Division, under the 
supervision of Rear Admiral C. H. 
Woodward, U.S.N. (Ret’d). It is 


charged with the operation of the in- 
dustrial incentive plans of the Navy 
Department, and cooperates with the 
War Production Drive Headquarters 
of the War Production Board, the ap- 
propriate offices of the War Depart- 
ment and Maritime Commission, and 
other government agencies engaged in 
similar tasks. 

The general objective of the Incen- 
tive Division is to contribute to the 
acceleration of the production of war 
material for the Navy by improving 
industrial morale, by assisting in the 
establishment of closer cooperation be- 
tween management and labor, and by 
creating unity between employes in 
industrial plants and our armed forces. 
It creates, produces and distributes a 
variety of practical production stimu- 
lation material, including posters for 
plant use, photographic evidence of the 
performance of products in combat, 
inspirational and informative messages 
to groups of employes with outstand- 
ing production records, motion pic- 
tures, recordings and editorial material 
for house organs. 

The Incentive Division also arranges 
for industrial plant rallies, ceremonies 
and visits by officers and men who can 
report first-hand on the performances 
of war materials under combat condi- 
tions. It distributes appropriate indus- 





Frank Knox heartily approves the views of John P, Frey, labor leader 
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trial news to magazines, newspapers, 
trade papers, labor journals and thie 
radio. 

It is now cooperating with labur 
unions and management to reduce to a 
minimum absenteeism, work spoilage 
and industrial accidents at shipyards 
and factories throughout the country. 

We in the United States Navy know 
that free American labor wants to give 
us all the ships, planes, weapons and 
other materials we need to wipe Nazism 
and the ugly philosophy it represents 
off the face of the earth. Accordingly, 
the labor relations policy of the Navy 
Department is designed to help labor in 
every possible way to do its job well. 

This nation is fighting a savage, com- 
petent, ruthless enemy who has been 
preparing for war for twenty years. 
On my recent trip to the South Pacific 
battle area I saw and talked with our 
fighting men who take no count of the 
hours they work, with men who are 
building airfields with materials liter- 
ally torn from the earth, with wounded 
men who saw unceasing days of fight- 
ing, and with crews of planes which are 
doing daily patrols of many hundreds 
of miles for long hours at a stretch. 

Never once from soldiers, sailors, 
Marines, civilian workers or the 
wounded did I hear a whimper of pro- 
test or a word of complaint. From 
Midway to the Solomons, from New 
Caledonia to Samoa comes the call for 
weapons and more weapons with which 
to kill our enemies. And make no mis- 
take about it, that is what we have to 
do—kill our enemies, whether they are 
Japs or Germans. 

There is no appeasement, no nego- 
tiation with the ravaging forces that 
have been loosed upon the world. The 
men who lead Japan and Germany have 
no place in their philosophies for either 
our national or international aims of 
justice, liberty and human and national 
rights. 

They govern their own countries by 
murder ; they would rule the world by 
the whip. With them labor is a slave 
of the ruler. 

On one of the islands that our men 
took in the Solomons, the Japanese 
labor groups were shot like cattle by 
their own troops rather than permit 
their surrender. 

To such leaders labor is a commod- 
ity to be disciplined, exploited and 
killed when necessary. 

In their world there would be no 
place for negotiation between em- 
ployer and worker. The lash and the 
gallows are their negotiators. 

This is a war of annihilation, a war 
of kill or be killed. 

This is a war in which there are no 
rules, except the ultimate rule of the 
jungle—survival or death. 
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New York City Electrical Union 
World—tThe recent settlement under 
which the Westchester Newspapers, 
Inc., paid to Local 3 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers the sum of $15,000 because of the 
libel which it published concerning 
Local 3 and its officers has caused con- 
siderable comment. The highest court 
of this state held that labor unions, 
similar to any Other “natural persons,” 
possess reputations which cannot be 
blemished without the publisher of such 
libel assuming full responsibility and 
being held strictly accountable. 


Worcester, Mass., Labor News— 
There is more basic food to feed Amer- 
ican civilians than any other country 
enjoys. But the requirements—for 
lend-lease to our allies, for our own 
armed forces and to build necessary 
reserves which will feed men on the 
various fronts—are such as to reduce 
the total amounts of food available for 
distribution to the stores. 


Rochester, N. Y., Labor—While 
changes must be made in line with new 
conditions and progressive thinking, 
the answers must be practical and based 
upon experience. The united strength 
of labor and management experience in 
cooperative procedures will be mate- 
rially helpful in separating political 
functions from economic, and thus pro- 
viding necessary economic independ- 
ence although insisting upon moral 
responsibility that justifies independ- 
ence, 


MIDDLE WEST 


Cleveland Citizen—The misinforma- 
tion going the rounds is getting worse 
instead of better and it behooves the 
American people to wake up to the 
fact that this is just as bad as the worst 
enemy propaganda. Instead of mon- 
keying around with half-truths, go to 
headquarters and get the facts. 
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Denver Labor Advocate—The pow- 
erful interests opposed to organized 
labor are never inactive in political 
campaigns. Mr. Moneybags always can 
be counted on to stand by those who 
stand by him. Unless labor is equally 
alert in keeping tab on those who are 
elected to public office and what they 
do while they are in office, labor can 
expect little support for its objectives. 


Chicago Union Leader—Our good 
neighbor, Canada, has been in this war 
for more than three years and it has 
made a record on the battlefield and in 
the workshop which challenges the ad- 
miration of mankind. That being true, 
Canada’s experience in the matter of 
working hours should be illuminating. 
Fortunately, within the last few weeks 
eminent Canadian authorities have tes- 
tified on that very point. 


Milwaukee Labor Press—A certain 
amount of home building is needed if 
we are to get the best and the most out 
of the worker these days. We are not 
fighting this war merely to see that our 
citizens are stuck into hovels. Homes 
may be plain; they may be as much as 
possible of non-vital materials. But 
they should have a bit of decency and 
livability about them. There should be 
enough room to breathe, 


Flint, Mich., Weekly Review—Here 
at home the situation is clearing. The 
problems of supply and production are 
being handled better. Some effort is 
being made to deal effectively with the 
crucial manpower situation. The draft- 
ing of the 18- and 19-year-olds will give 


the military forces about 1,500,000 
first-class soldiers. There’s plenty of 
confusion, plenty of waste motion still, 
but it is gradually lessening. 


Duluth, Minn., Labor World— 
Accidents can be stopped! That has 
been proved every time an industry 
or a community has conducted a really 
intensive drive to stop them. An in- 





tensive drive on a national scale, di- 
rected at all kinds of accidents—indus- 
trial, highway, home, farm and school 
—is being conducted. Manpower must 
be conserved to help win the war. 


East Liverpool, Ohio, Potters’ Her- 
ald—What we have, what we are 
fighting for, is our roots, growing deep 
into the soil of free enterprise and free 
thinking, and the privilege of minding 
our own business. That privilege is 
what we must go back to after the war 
if freedom as we have known it is to 
survive in America. 


FAR WEST 
Seattle, Wash., Washington Team- 


ster—‘I believe 80 per cent of our 
labor trouble has its basic origin in 
management—and I speak as one 
whose background is primarily from 
management.” This was the declara- 
tion of Colonel Lewis Sanders, Selec- 
tive Service official, in Washington a 
few days ago. Colonel Lewis is an 
engineer. Before entering the Army 
he served many large corporations. He 
ought to know. He was there. 


Oakland, Calif., East Bay Labor 
Journal—The American Federation 
of Labor has ever been the friend and 
champion of the oppressed and perse- 
cuted and has always been the stalwart 
guardian of the rights of minorities 
whether of nations or of peoples. We 
therefore again pledge our whole sup- 
port to the issues of freedom for every 
nation oppressed and persecuted by 
the despicable Nazi conqueror. We 
again pledge our fraternal and moral 
support to the claims of every op- 
pressed national minority within every 
land, and the claims of any persecuted 
racial minorities now suffering under 
the yoke of the tyrant. 


Santa Barbara, Calif., Union Labor 
News—Every day that passes now the 
momentum of our war against the Axis 
aggressors is steadily increasing. We 
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have the natural wealth, the means to 
make war effective and the manpower 
to carry it into execution. With all 
these the nation’s will to win is becom- 
ing stronger and more determined as 
time goes on. Like a rolling snowball 
our drive toward victory is gaining 
both volume and momentum with each 
day that passes. 


Phoenix, Ariz., Arizona Labor 
Journal—This is a good time to em- 
phasize that this World War is being 
waged to preserve liberty. It cannot 
be supported on any other ground. No 
one is attempting to throttle private 
enterprise, but those who are contribut- 
ing their blood, sweat and tears de- 
mand that the beneficiaries of private 
enterprise do their part without unrea- 
sonable grumbling. 


Fresno, Calif., Tri-County Labor 
News—wWe've come a long way since 
the treacherous attack on Pearl Harbor 
woke us up, but still there is much to 
atone for—the years of unpreparedness, 
the willful blindness which underesti- 
mated the strength and malice of our 
enemies, and the heroism of those who 
opposed them. 


Long Beach, Calif., Labor News— 
Last year the nation lost 460,000,000 
man-days through accidents. This loss 
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marine has lost some two hundred 
ships and thirteen hundred seamen in 
carrying the supplies vital to our own 
and Allied forces overseas. Nor has 
the Norwegian Navy been less active. 
Norse fighting ships battled valiantly 
but vainly against the invader—de- 
stroying one-third of the German in- 
vasion fleet before they were over- 
whelmed by superior forces. Right 
now the blue cross of Norway flies on 
the fourth largest navy of the United 
Nations—a navy whose operations ex- 
tend from the North Sea to the Indian 
Ocean.” 

Those were the words of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

And now to the future—interwoven 
with and conditioned as it is by both 
past and present. 

The greatest social problem of our 
time is possibly that which involves the 
attainment of a real democratic syn- 
thesis of freedom and security—nation- 
ally and internationally. 

In Norway the banner of freedom 
waved high everywhere. We had free 
speech, free press and freedom of as- 
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represents the labor of 1,500,000 work- 
ers on the job six days a week for an 
entire year. With a war to win, it is 
a loss the nation can’t afford. 


SOUTH 


Richmond, Va., Labor Herald— 
We are convinced that the very large 
majority of our people—rich and poor 
alike—will submit to any inconvenience 
and make any sacrifice in order to win 
this war. But there is a minority that 
apparently would rather lose the war 
than sacrifice the privileges which have 
given them wealth and leisure. 


Raleigh, N. C., Union Herald—The 
writing on the wall is everywhere now, 
for everyone to see—regimentation. 
Regimentation of jobs, of income, of 
living conditions, of time, thought and 
action. This is one of the demands of 
total war in seeking the greatest effici- 
ency and production from available 
manpower. How to so gear output 
that our standards of living at home 
will remain “American” and our armed 
forces will be supplied on time with 
all the unprecedented needs of global 
warfare is the problem. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., Labor World 
—While the “labor draft” discussion 
goes on, union members and officers 


the People 


sembly, cultural, religious and spiritual 
freedom. 

The planned and organized social 
technique which also is needed to attain 
economic freedom and security could 
be seen in Norway both in its embry- 
onic as well as in its more advanced 
stages of development. We were able 
to look forward with confidence to the 
time—within our own lifetime—when 
the highly developed scientific, engi- 
neering and industrial technique, which 
had been developed in the course of 
many decades, would be brought into 
a working union with an equally effec- 
tive social technique, a combination 
which would operate to the end that 
the wonderful and continual advance- 
ment of science and technical progress 
could be completely utilized for the 
benefit of all mankind. 

Much hard work will be required in 
Norway during the first years after 
the war, but for a people which has re- 
gained its freedom and national inde- 
pendence work will be easy. The prob- 
lems to be solved are legion, and the 
distribution of emphasis in the several 


can lay the foundation for the protec- 
tion of labor under employment con- 
trol legislation by stressing the neces- 
sity for writing into any legislation ade- 
quate and definite safeguards for the 
workers. Provision for occupational 
deferment and guarantees of social se- 
curity, accident prevention and unem- 
ployment compensation, together with 
full labor representation in agencies 
administering any legislation passed, 
are among important safeguards re- 
quired. 


San Antonio, Tex., Weekly Dis- 
patech—Because the scrap metal drive 
is of utmost and immediate importance 
to the nation’s war effort, every single 
individual engaged in the drive feels a 
source of personal pride in the realiza- 
tion that he is contributing a little more 
toward the defeat of the enemies of 
democracy who are arrayed against 
the free peoples throughout the world. 


Memphis, Tenn., Labor Review— 
Strength of the movement for compul- 
sory placing of workers in war indus- 
tries indicates that some form of “labor 
draft” is on the way. The hue and cry 
for a “draft” is growing ; and Congress, 
it seems safe to say, will pass legislation 
for control of employment by the ad- 
ministration, unless it is too drastic. 


fields, the methods and sequence, will 
surely become the subject of thorough 
discussion and divisions of opinion— 
which is natural and right in a free, 
democratically governed society. Many 
problems will be partly new, but I be- 
lieve that in most instances it will be 
shown that it will also be a return to 
the old ones—as they have been and 
are conditioned by the nature of the 
country and the structure of society, 
the traditions of the people and its 
work and struggle for material and 
cultural advancement, for greater pop- 
ular and individual self-development 
and self-assertions, over many decades, 
and throughout the centuries. Here, 
too, the old adage holds good: The 
more it changes, the more it remains 
the same. 

The work and struggle of the Nor- 
wegian people for liberty and security, 
for closer international cooperation, for 
happiness and _ self-development, will 
continue in accord with the popular 
and democratic lines of progress, with 
the labor and economic factor con- 
stantly advancing in the direction of a 
greater degree of social planning and 
organization, and with gradually a bet- 
ter and more just distribution of the 
products of labor, and of the entire 
national income, among the nation’s 
individuals and groups. 
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>The War Labor Board has directed 
employers who are members of the 
Cigar Manufacturers’ Association, 
Tampa, Fla., to grant their employes 
an increase of 744 per cent in their 
present wage rates. The more than 
5,000 employes involved in the case are 
represented by the Cigarmakers Inter- 
national Union. They include cigar- 
makers, pickers and packers, wrapper 
selectors, machine operators, clerks, 
leaf strippers, cellophaners and banders. 


>The War Labor Board has directed 
the Los Angeles Steel Casting Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, to grant increases 
averaging 10 cents an hour to its more 
than 500 employes. Wages in the 
various classifications will now range 
from 75 cents to $1.17%4 an hour. The 
workers are members of the Interna- 
tional Molders and Foundry Workers. 


> Employes of two service stations op- 
erated by the Milwaukee County Con- 
sumers’ Cooperative Association will 
receive an extra $10 in their envelopes 
every month, under an amendment to 
the contract signed with Service Sta- 
tion Attendants, Local 982. 


> Members of Teamsters Local 85 of 
San Francisco have been granted a $1 
a day wage increase by the Draymen’s 
Association of that city. 


>A third important contract has been 
signed by Local 90, International Hod 
Carriers, Building and Common La- 
borers Union, and Todd and Brown, 
Inc., operators of the large ordnance 
plant at Kingsbury, Ind. Under this 
contract, which governs all working 
conditions for members of the union, 
employes will receive a 10-cent an hour 
wage increase. This increase will not 
become effective until the contract is 
approved by the War Labor Board. 


> Negotiations have been concluded for 
wage increases, minimum weekly 
wages, and a number of other union 
conditions, between the International 
Ladies’ Handbag, Luggage, Belt and 
Novelty Workers Union and the Wil- 
son Manufacturing Company of Bos- 
ton, the Rockland Novelty Bag Com- 
pany and Service Handbag Company. 
The two last-named are located at 
Nyack, N. Y. 
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> The Machinists Union and the Metal 
Trades Council have announced the 
signing of an agreement with the 41 
contract machine shops in Portland, 
Ore., giving the employes an increase 
in wages of 10 cents an hour. 


> Announcement has been made of a 
very substantial wage increase for 
Local 117 of the Warehousemen’s Un- 
ion, employed by the Wholesale Hard- 
ware Association of Seattle, Wash. 


> An agreement has been signed be- 
tween employes of the W. T. Grant 
Company and Retail Clerks, Local 2, 
St. Paul, Minn. A substantial wage 
increase and other benefits were given 
the employes. A contract renewal was 
also announced by Retail Clerks with 
the Franklins Women’s Apparel Shop 
for wage increases and other favorable 
considerations. 


>A decision has been announced by 
the manager of the Knitgoods Work- 
ers’ Union, Local 155, International 





Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, New 
York City, for an increase in wages 
of $2 per week to all workers employed 
on a weekly basis and an increase of 
five cents per hour to the workers em- 
ployed on a piece rate basis. 


>The local joint executive board of 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employes 
International Alliance and Bartenders 
International League of America re- 
cently negotiated an agreement with 
all Thompson restaurants in St. Louis, 
providing for increases for all employes 
of from $2 to $3 per week. 


>A new contract has been signed by 
Station KFRC, San Francisco, with 
the American Federation of Musicians. 
The agreement provides a minimum 
pay for musicians of $56 weekly. 


> Harvard: University will award fel- 
lowships for nine months of study at 
the University to fifteen trade union- 
ists. The unions will choose their own 
representatives. Unions are to pay the 
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Trucks manned by union drivers gathered South Bend, Ind., scrap 
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New and old chiefs of Technical Engineers, Architects and Draftsmen* 


expenses and half the tuition fees of 
their nominees, while friends of the 
university pay the other half. 


> An eight months’ battle waged by the 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen has 
come to a victorious conclusion, with 
the National War Labor Board grant- 
ing wage increases to employes of the 
Pullman Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company, Michigan City, Ind. The 
pay boosts were made retroactive to 
April 1, 


> Local 117, Warehousemen, has signed 
a new contract with the Wholesale 
Hardware Association of Seattle. 
Wages are increased by the pact. Other 
provisions include extra pay for holi- 
day work, paid vacations and union 
preference. 


> Local 122, Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes, of Milwaukee, has won wage 
increases for workers employed by 28 
hotels in that city. The boosts range 
from 5 to 10 per cent and benefit up- 
wards of 1,200 wage-earners. 


>The International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers recently signed up ten 
new firms. There are now more em- 
ployers under agreement and more 
members on the rolls than at any pre- 
vious period in the history of the union. 


> Union office workers employed by the 
Seattle Gas Company have won wage 
increases of $11 a month in recent 
negotiations, 


> Local 18868, Florists, has signed an 
agreement with L. B. Coddington 
Company, Inc., of Murray Hill, N. J. 
Wages are increased $1 a week. 
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> Local 59, Molders, of St. Louis, has 
negotiated closed shop contracts with 
the Magnus Metal Division of the 
National Lead Company, Plant No. 2. 
Pay was raised 10 cents an hour. A 
similar agreement has been negotiated 
with the Tower Grove Foundry Com- 
pany. 


> The $100,000,000 plant of the Basic 
Magnesium Corporation at Las Vegas, 
Nev., is being built by 10,000 A. F. 
of L. construction workers, with more 
to be employed. The project is a 100 
per cent A. F. of L. job. 


> Local 507, Dairy and Creamery Em- 
ployes, and Local 619, Teamsters, have 
won bargaining rights for the employes 
of the Pauly and Pauly Cheese Com- 
pany of Manitowoc, Wis. 


> Local 23243, Gas Workers, of Lud- 
ington, Mich., has completed negotia- 
tions for its first contract. The union 
has won substantial increases in wages, 
paid vacations and a maintenance of 
membership provision. 


> Doubling of its membership has been 
achieved by the United Textile Work- 
ers of America in the last year. Eight- 
een new locals have been chartered. 
These are located in New England 
and the Middle Atlantic States. 


> Nurses and Professional Workers 
Local 126 of Seattle, Wash., has won 
a substantial increase in pay for its 
members in the Seattle hospitals. 





* Foster J. Pratt (left) is the new president 
He succeeds C. L. Rosemund, who resigned 
Mr. Rosemund, a charter member of Locai 
1, was president of the international from 
192C on. 





and Indiana district offices have voted 
for the Commercial Telegraphers Un- 
ion as their collective bargaining choice 
in recent National Labor Relations 
Board elections. 






> Local 16303, Brush Makers, New 
York City, has recently renewed agree- 
ments with two important brush con- 
cerns. Wages of a number of employes 
were increased substantially under the 
accords, 


> Drivers and helpers receive pay in- 
creases of $5 a week from Sears Roe- 
buck, New Orleans, under a new con- 
tract negotiated by Local 270 of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. 


> Women bus drivers at Oakland, 
Calif., are receiving the same wages as 
men under an Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employes contract. 


> The War Labor Board has approved 
a wage boost totaling $750,000 per 
year benefiting 4,000 members of Local 
50, Bakery Workers, of New York 
City. Nine of the largest bakeries in 
the metropolis are involved. 


> Five hundred union members em- 
ployed by the Star Overall and Dry 
Cleaning Company of Brooklyn and the 
Standard Dry Cleaning Overall Com- 
pany of Irvington, N. J., have received 
15 per cent increases in new contracts. 


> Wages, hours and working conditions 
are improved by an agreement signed 
by the Franklin County Oil Company 
with Local 60, Tank Wagon Drivers 
and Filling Station Attendants, of 
Springfield, Mo. 


> Basic pay is increased $5 a week in a 
new agreement negotiated by Local 
16975, United Sea Food Workers, with 
the Fulton Market Association, em- 
ployers’ group operating at Fulton Fish 
Market, New York City. 


> A wage order establishing a minimum 
of 40 cents an hour for the glove manu- 
facturing industry will increase the 
wages of an estimated 16,000 Chicago 
glove workers. 


> Local 745, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, has completed negotia- 
tions with the Texas and Pacific Motor 
Transport Company and Southwestern 
Transportation Company, Dallas, Tex. 
Substantial increases were secured in 
both contracts along with many im- 
provements in working conditions. 
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> Five thousand propeller workers em- 
ployed at the Curtiss-Wright plants at 
Caldwell, N. J., and Clifton, N. J., are 
beneficiaries of a two-year contract ob- 
tained by Aircraft Lodge 703, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. 
Strikes and lockouts are barred for the 
duration. 


> Local 8, Metal Polishers, recently has 
concluded eight agreements with New 
York City concerns. Wages are in- 
creased and working conditions im- 
proved for the employes of these firms. 


> Employers who are members of the 
Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
Tampa, Fla., have been directed by the 
War Labor Board to increase the wages 
of their employes 71% per cent, retroac- 
tive to October 1. The 5,000 employes 
are represented by the Cigarmakers In- 
ternational Union. 


> Hugh S. Sheridan, impartial chair- 
man of the New York City trucking 
industry, has settled a dispute between 
locals of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters and various employer 


groups. Wages for 15,000 truck driv- 
ers are increased approximately $5 a 
week. The impartial chairman aiso 
recommended an increase in overtime 
pay from time and one-third to time 
and one-half. 


> A contract won by Local 225, Milk 
and Ice Cream Drivers, of Milwaukee, 
from the Lambrecht Creamery provides 
for a straight pay boost of $1 a day and 
an increase of 33 per cent in commis- 
sions. The new contract also calls for a 
three-week bonus. 


Our Chemical Workers Report Continued Progress 


By H. A. BRADLEY, President, International Council of Chemical and Allied Industries Unions 


EVENTY-SEVEN delegates rep- 
resenting local unions of the Inter- 
national Council of Chemical and Al- 
lied Industries Unions gathered at the 
Sherman Hotel in Chicago recently for 
the Council’s second annual convention. 
This was our first wartime conven- 
tion and the spirit of service to our 
country in these critical times was 
uppermost in the mind of everyone. 

Almost two-thirds of our members 
are already in the army of war pro- 
duction, with the number increasing 
steadily, and we know that before an- 
other year has passed many will have 
joined the armed forces. 

The Executive Board, in its message 
to the delegates, voiced the thoughts 
that were present with each one of us: 
“As a soldier of production, your Pres- 
ident as your Commander-in-Chief has 
ordered you to advance into the battle 
of production. * * * The future of 
labor, as to whether it remains free 
labor or becomes enslaved to a great 
degree, rests with labor itself.” 

A deep sense of our important part 
in the nation’s crisis was brought home 
to us by Joseph Keenan, associate 
director, Labor Production Division, 
War Production Board; Frank P. Fen- 
ton, director of organization, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor; and I. M. 
Ornburn, secretary-treasurer, Union 
Label Trades Department. Other 
speakers also discussed wartime prob- 
lems: Organizer Fred Olds; Margaret 
Scattergood, American Federation of 
Labor research staff; Harry Weiss 
of the Wage and Hour Division, United 
States Department of Labor. 

The record of our year’s achieve- 
ment shows that today there are 202 
local unions of chemical workers affil- 
iated with the American Federation of 
Labor and that membership in the In- 
ternational Council has doubled since 
the last convention. Our organizing 
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staff last year was two members ; today 
we have five full-time and one part- 
time organizers, and ten special organ- 
izers were added for particular work 
from time to time. In addition, we 
have had cooperation and assistance 
from the organizing staff of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and from its 
Research and Information Service. 

In the past year 98 unions received 
direct assistance from the International 
Council staff and the staff of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Chemical 
workers’ unions obtained $8,483,000 in 
wage increases for their members in 
the year ending July 31, 1942. The 
results of these organizing efforts were 
heartily approved by the convention 
and intensive new organizing efforts 
were directed for the coming year. 

The convention went on record in 
unmistakable terms condemning wild- 
cat strikes and mandated the president 
of the Council to use every disciplinary 
means at his disposal against any union 
that might disobey the no-strike edict. 





Fourteen resolutions were intro- 
duced at the convention directing the 
Executive Board to apply for an inter- 
national charter. 

Increased experience and growing 
membership have made us feel that this 
next step should be taken as soon as 
possible. 

As we look ahead to the future, we 
know that many of our members, when 
they leave for the armed forces, must 
be replaced by women. We must see 
to it that these women are paid at the 
same rate as the men they replace, both 
to protect them and to assure that the 
wage for the job will be maintained on 
a fair basis when our members return 
to civilian life after the war. 

We know that many changes await 
us in the coming year; but, whatever 
they are, we are going to keep our or- 
ganization together. 

For our only hope of retaining the 
freedom we love is to have at the end 
of this war strong labor unions that can 
make their voices heard. 


Executive Board of Chemical Council, in session during Chicago parley 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


On this page cach month your magazine prints excerpts from speeches or 
writings deemed of genuine interest to members of the labor movement. Appear- 
ance of a quotation does not signify that it has the endorsement of the American 
Federation of Labor. Some selections may be in harmony with A. F. of L. 
principles and policies; others may be at loggerheads with those principles and 


policies. 


But all have this in common—they discuss matters trade unionists are 


concerned about in these days when our precious American way of life is in peril. 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of 
the Treasury—The Treasury normally 
looks to the finan- 
cial community for 
backing, but I have 
always said that the 
most consistent and 
most helpful back- 
ing I get from the 
country comes from 
organized labor. I 
mean backing for 
the various things 
that we in the Treasury have been try- 
ing to do, particularly in the fields of 
taxes and war bonds. I have always 
felt, right from the beginning, that the 
working men and women understood 
what this World War was about more 
than anybody else, and they did not 
have to be propagandized to let them 
know what we were fighting against. 
In my recent trip to England I found 
that the working people there also know 
what it is all about, and they, too, 
have a deep-seated hatred against Hit- 
ler and what he stands for. 


Henry J. Kaiser, shipbuilder—I ven- 
ture the suggestion that we should add 
another freedom to 
the five enumerated 
by our President, 
namely, the free- 
dom to produce. 
The whole concept 
of human welfare, 
which includes se- 
curity, opportunity, 
the standard of liv- 
ing, appreciation of 
and participation in the arts and every 
creative release of the human mind and 
spirit, are today dependent on the pro- 
duction and conservation of wealth. We 
should not be afraid to recognize and 
admit the fact that the expanding 
needs of men have made possible our 
economic progress. Nor will economic, 
political or social freedom be possible 
unless vast, courageous, well organized 
and profitable production is maintained. 
No individual and no people can live 
in poverty and expect to be free. No 
individual and no people can consume 
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all that they produce and expect to 
progress. Production and conservation 
are the essentials underneath all of our 
hopes for the good life. It will not be 
difficult to find in these two forces the 
spiritual attributes which we call “the 
American way.” Therefore, I want to 
attack the pessimism which currently 
expresses itself in the theory that this 
war will be followed by the greatest 
depression in history. We have had 
altogether too constant a rehearsal of 
the anxieties about the postwar period. 
The record of more than 150 years 
gives the lie to all such fears. 


James F. Byrnes, director of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization—The so-called 

$25,000 salary lim- 

itation actually af- 

fects only 3,000 

persons. From the 

fury of the protests 

one would think it 

affected 3,000,000. 

Some of these per- 

sons assert that they 

object only because 

they fear this limi- 
tation will continue after the war. I, 
too, would object to its continuance. 
But the law upon which this action 
was based expires June 30, 1944. It 
can be continued only by affirmative ac- 
tion of the Congress. If a man fears the 
Congress, he fears the people. Many of 
the 3,000 persons affected by this limi- 
tation receive salaries from corporations 
having war contracts or corporations 
whose profits come from the inflated 
war incomes of the people. Such ex- 
cessive salaries are responsible for the 
demands of many for increased wages 
and increased prices for commodities, 
which demands make it difficult to pre- 
vent inflation. Twenty-four years ago 
we had another war. When our Army 
came home broke and jobless and 
learned how their neighbors had prof- 
ited they angrily demanded that it 
should never happen again. Every 
man in public life solemnly pledged that 
we would take the profits out of war. 
It has not been done. Some day an- 
other Army will come marching home. 


There will be some without an arm, 
some without a leg and many without 
a job. In that hour I pity the man 
who profited while these men suffered, 
If we would preserve private enter- 
prise, if we would preserve the profit 
system, we must now take the profit 
out of war. 


Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture—lIt is a political necessity that 
starvation disap- 
pear in any country 
we reoccupy. We 
must see to it that 
populations deliv- 
ered from Axis 
bondage are given 
a real deliverance, 

for they have been 

told many times by 

our enemies that 
democracy means freedom without 
bread. We must be ready, and we are 
ready, to send the essentials of life with 
our troops, or right behind them. Our 
government has already pledged our re- 
sources to the swift fulfillment of such 
a program. When the conquered nations 
are able to throw off the Axis yoke and 
join us, we will give them food just 
as we are giving food to our allies 
now. We want the strength of these 
people added to our own strength. 
When we move in relief food promptly 
and word goes out that freedom means 
a square meal, the people in territory 
still under the conqueror will work just 
that much harder for liberation. Once 
free they will help defeat those respon- 
sible for their past misery and suffering. 


William Collins, 4. F. of L. organizer 
—White collar workers, who have 
observed that wage- 
earners with unions 
behind them are 
better off and have 
a voice in the eco- 
nomic world, are 
now turning to or- 
ganization with en- 
thusiasm. Neverthe- 
less, we have a long 
way to go before 
white collar workers are unionized to 
the same degree as those who wear 
overalls. One difficulty which we must 
continue to overcome is the fear psy- 
chology which seems to be bred by the 
close contact of office employes with 
their employers. Another problem is 
the notion of many white collar work- 
ers that a union card is not compatible 
with the dignity of their craft. This 
great body of loyal, patriotic workers, 
for their own welfare and for the wel- 
fare of their children, must have their 
place in the trade union movement. 
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By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


Santa Sees tt Through 


669 1’S a strange world!” sighed the 
first gnome. 

“Yes, strange and unfathomable!” 
his companion replied. 

“Whoever would have thought we 
should be delivering gifts throughout 
a world so dark, so unhappy!” 

“Human beings!” snorted the sec- 
ond little fellow. “I can’t understand 
them.” 

“Well, no matter what we think 
about it, there is a lot of work ahead 
for us. Old Santa Claus has done his 
best to turn out the toys he can, what 
with priorities and all. We can’t let 
him down.” 

His companion started packing 
boxes and bundles in crates to load in 
the reindeer sleigh. 

“It’s a good thing we don’t have to 
use gasoline and oil to make these deer 
run,” he said. “I advised Santa not to 
change over last year and the year 
before when he seemed so set on mod- 
ernizing Christmas.” 

“T remember. He gave so many 
reasons why he should. But it always 
ended with Mrs. Claus hushing him by 
asking if the hearts of children had 
been changed.” 

“Yes, that’s right. And how he 
would snort and say, ‘Of course not. 
A child’s heart is a purely fashioned 
light, glowing and warm.’ ” 

“That’s how it ended each time, but 
I do think our dissuading him had 
something to do with it. I told him that 
one day those newfangled contraptions 
wouldn’t suit the little ones a bit. Can 
you imagine a child looking out a 
frosty window to catch a glimpse of 
a car racing down a highway when 
every instinct tells him to try to catch 
a fleeting glimpse of a sieigh and rein- 
deer leaping through the moonlight ?” 

They were interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of the old saint himself. 

“Boys, how is it?” he asked. “Will 
you have the things packed in time?” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” replied First. “Sec- 
ond and I are confident everything will 
be in readiness.” 

“Be sure you don’t waste time,” said 
Santa Claus. “It’s going to be a more 








difficult task than ever before. Lots 
of my little friends have been moved 
from their homes, you know, and I 
want to reach them all. I think we 
might start a little earlier than usual.” 

“Perhaps we had better waken Third 
and Fourth to help us then,” suggested 
Second. 

“Yes, waken them,” said Mrs. Claus 
as she joined the group. “They have 
had plenty of rest.” 

“Mother Claus, this year we have 
a great task. It’s hard to keep Christ- 
mas joyous when all around is heart- 
break and suffering. I just feel like 
giving up,” lamented the old man. 

“That from you!” she exclaimed. 
“T won't listen to defeatist talk! You 
have a job. We here in Santa Claus 
Land all have a job, and we're going 
to do it. What would the people on 
earth think if they could hear you? 
Suppose the English or the Americans 
or the Russians said they couldn’t do 
the job they have? Suppose the Cana- 
dians and the Australians, the Chinese 
and the other free people said it was 
too big a task for them to keep their 
freedom?” 

“Yes, I know, I know!” said Santa 
hastily. “But I still get discouraged 
sometimes.” 

“All those people don’t believe in 
us, anyway,” said Third as he and 


Fourth came up with First and Second. 

“What if they don’t believe in us 
just as we are? They believe in the 
things we stand for,” the determined 
and energetic little lady replied. “They 
believe in generosity of spirit. They 
believe in kindness of heart.” 

“Yes, and the little children of the 
free people still have faith in the fu- 
ture. The earth is in an awful mess 
right now, but it won’t always be. 
The young ones need help to keep alive 
their fine ideals so that they can face 
the future which is theirs to be with 
a high resolve that their children won’t 
have such dismal hours to bear,” said 
Santa, catching some of the enthusiasm 
and assurance which was in Mother 
Claus’ voice. “Come on, now, let’s 
hustle along. Get out all the elves and 
gnomes, waken all the little spirit 
people who are going to give us aid. 
Come one, come all!” he shouted with 
his old, accustomed gusto. 

The Christmas spirits and sprites 
gathered ’round, and before long the 
sleigh was piled to overflowing. They 
clambered aboard and soon were 
streaking off along the path of stars 
and across the avenues of moonlight 
which led them to the homes of little 
believers. Some of the homes were 
new, some old, some rich, some poor, 
some were strange to little folk who 
had been forced to leave their rightful 
places, but in each one, and to each 
child, everywhere, went the good wish, 
the old wish, the true wish of Merry 
Christmas. 

* * &* 

And so this year, as never before, 
let’s all try to keep our hearts and 
homes cheerful 

Let’s try to .nake the Christmas 
season bright for those whom we 
know and love. 

Let us reach out and give a little 
extra courage and strength and help- 
fulness to those around us. 

And let us resolve more firmly than 
ever that as long as the Christmas star 
shines there shall be hearts which can 
reecho the same wonderful words— 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
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G00D AMERICA 


. Buy war bonds 


| a. spend your 
money foolishly 
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. When you must 
make a purchase, 
Insist upon the 


UNION LABES 











